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THE QUEEN. 


fF\HE stupid hoax of some scribbler for a provincial journal 

who stated that the Queen intended to found a convalescent 
hospital, has been productive of more good than usually comes 
of a falsehood. The manner in which the news was accepted 
indicated with what willingness the public were ready to receive 
it, and to greet so notable a return on the part of her Majesty 
to a direct and personal interest in her subjects. The Times 
in a leader this week fairly represents a strong feeling 
throughout the country, and puts in a respectful and yet 
distinct manner, the sentiment, more or less of dissatisfaction, 
which prevails concerning the way in which the duties of 
royalty are performed. Since the death of the Prince Consort 
we have all sympathized with those memorial compliments 
which have been so widely expressed and so generously illus- 
trated. The grief at his loss was shared by the nation, and 
certainly the newspapers were not backward in publishing his 
many virtues and accomplishments. But it was thought that 
time would so far mitigate the affliction which her Majesty was 
obliged to sustain that we might expect after a while to see 
her again amongst her people, and find her resuming that 
position which she and she alone can take. The delicacy 
felt on the matter, and displayed by the absence of comment, 
was itself a proof of the affection and loyalty with which 
the Queen has been always regarded; but now, while on the 
eve of receiving a visit from strangers to whom an imperial 
welcome must through courtesy be given, it is not surprising 
that so outspoken a remonstrance as that in the Times should 
be published. There is nothing in our Constitution more 
remarkable than the unanimity of esteem and reverence 
bestowed upon the wearer of the Crown, utterly irrespective of 
the differences of party and the shades of political opinion. 
Whig and Tory, Radical, Conservative, Liberal-Conservative, 
and Adullamite combine in a rational and concurrent loyalty 
which, based as it is upon the soundest principles and promoted 
by the intrinsic worth of her Majesty, contributes to Europe an 
example of which we may well be proud. This is not an 
historical or traditionary sentiment. There have been kings 
and queens in England who were hooted in the streets and 
fearlessly criticised by the press. However strongly the belief 
prevails that in loyalty to an hereditary sovereign we secure 
the greatest peace amongst ourselves, we have never shrunk 
from exhibiting distrust or contempt for those who by “ divine 
right ” were incapable or vicious monarchs. But towards the 
Queen the nation has shown an enthusiasm and a love for which 
we can find no parallel in our history. It is because we do not 
want to risk the loss of this sentiment that the country appeals 
to the Queen. We cannot help the growth amongst us of a 
belief that a sovereign has functions to perform which cannot 
be delegated for a lengthened period without detriment to the 
credit of the nation. The business of government is undertaken 











by the country itself, but there are ceremonial offices for the | 


due discharge of which only the Sovereign can be responsible, 


since the Queen’s retirement. Now, if the Queen were.to hold 
drawing-rooms simply for the purpose of doing away. with 
painted. cheeks and rather bold advances on the part .of 
fashionable women, very few sensible people would regret her 
continued residence in-Balmoral. There is a typical story told 


of some underdressed lady from whom the eyes of royalty were 
rebukingly turned aside at a presentation which appears to do 
constant duty for articles in such a connection. But there is 
no doubt that in other respects the virtual withdrawal of the 
Queen from society has made itself felt. Her representatives 
are sufficiently exemplary to discourage face-powder and tinted 
eyelids. These aids to beauty have come in as crinoline went 
out, and are a phase of fashion for which it is idle to seek a 
substantial reason. The Queen is not expected to do for 
milliners what the Empress does for the dressmakers of 
Paris, of London, and of New York. We have long since 
conceded to France a precedence in the affairs of Le Follet, 
but we have always been a hospitable nation. If our 
hospitality was clumsy, it was at least unstinted and 
spontaneous. The number of royal palaces would show that 
England provided house-room for more than her own princes. 
Of late years, however, we have been neither magnificent nor 
generous in entertaining foreign potentates. There is no reason 
whatever why we should have a Court in perpetual mourning, 
or a Court in which the duties of the Sovereign are vicariously 
discharged. Such a state of things could only be temporary, 
and its continuance for a lengthened period necessarily provokes 
a certain impatience and regret. The Prince of Wales must 
feel it both an irksome and a thankless office to assume a post 
in which he is really out of his place. It is said that the 
duties which have thus devolved upon him have been the cause 
of embarrassment, for which an appeal to the House of Com- 
mons for money must again be made. The sombre picture at 
the Academy expresses plainly enough that the Queen is not 
yet prepared to resume her own proper station. When we 
read of the magnificent entertainments with which the 
Emperor greets his visitors,—when we are told of the superb 
manner in which the Czar holds his Court,—when the papers 
teem with the splendours of the Hungarian coronation, we are 
inclined to ask ourselves why England should be the shabbiest 
and most insignificant Court in Europe. We cannot claim 
the Republican simplicity of America: our parsimony, if there 
is any parsimony, is not a virtue or a necessity. We have 
never refused any reasonable grants for the support of the 
national dignity, and our vexation is that the national spirit 
is not sufficiently encouraged. There is now an opportunity of 
our displaying that cordiality and welcome to strangers which 
we have always accredited ourselves with being ready to 
exhibit. England, as a first-class Power, consulted and 
respected as she is, should not consider her hospitalities dis- 
charged by an occasional marriage inghhe Royal chapels. We 
are rather too much inclined of late to allow other countries to 
become more prominent and more notable than even the policy 
of non-intervention would require from us. This may be 
prudence, and a fault on the right side, when we know the 
substantial wealth and genuine influence upon which we can 
always fall back, but there is no call upon us to seem as it 
were personally shabby. Some rich men affect poor clothes 


| through niggardliness or pride; but our apparent neglect has 
It has been said that the tone-of society has degenerated. | 


not even a tangible folly to excuse it. We have money enough 


_ to entertain the Sultan, or the Ozar, or the Japanese princes; 


we have the good will to do so, and all that is lacking is an 
advance from her Majesty towards meeting the respectful wishes 
of the people. It is not that we should have any special regard 
for the Sultan, but that his arrival in Paris will present an 
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opening for us to enter upon a rivalry of at least a respectable kind 
with those princes whose dominions are less, or less important 
than those of England. In this we shall do much more than 
will appear to be earned by the occasional pomp and circum- 
stance. The Queen will again become a familiar and revered 
presence, and not a royal recluse, merciful, benevolent, and 
kindly, indeed, but still remote from the great centre of her 
kingdom, and residing in a Scotch country place, where she 
can see comparatively little to remind her of such a sentiment 
as loyalty. If the people are to be represented in the Govern- 
ment, as it is now settled they shall be, we should feel vitally 
concerned in the least detail which would render a personal 
attachment to the Throne warm, affectionate, and enduring. 








LORD DERBY AND MR. DISRAELI AS RADICAL 
REFORMERS. 


Tue speeches recently delivered by Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli to the deputations of Conservative working men were 
in admirable keeping with the character of the audiences to 
which they were addressed. In an age of political shams and 
false pretences, none more hollow and flagrant have ever been 


from time to time despatch select knots of their members to 
sound in Downing-street the praises of a Tory Government. 
They never give any sign of their existence in the boroughs in 


of tickets. 


can gather together immense multitudes in the full light of 
day, and can with impunity invite all who choose to take part 
in the proceedings, these “Conservative working men” are 
never visible until they emerge from their burrows, in the 
neighbourhood of Whitehall, under the questionable guidance 
of Tory electioneering agents and “ wire-pullers.” It may be 


large meetings; but at any rate we are much less likely to err 
in gathering its tendency from such assemblies, than in accepting 
as its mouthpieces the members of “ hole-and-corner” deputa- 
tions, appointed by nobody knows who, and speaking in the 
name of nobody knows what. It would be absurd to treat 
bodies of this character with any seriousness; and the same 
remark may be extended to the company of convivial Con- 
servatives who assembled the other day in Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall. It is quite understood that both are prepared to accept 
as sober truth whatever romances it may please their leaders 
to palm off upon them, as a narrative of recent political history 
or as an exposition of the principles of the party to which they 
belong. We would not deprive those who speak and those who 
listen on these occasions of any gratification they may derive 
from persuading themselves that they are the real, original, 


our forbearance so far as to pretend to share their illusions. 
Without forgetting all that has occurred for the last ten years, 
we cannot believe that the establishment of household suffrage 
has always been the object of Lord Derby and his colleagues. 


by his Bill, we cannot refrain from reminding him that no one 
has done more than himself to foster the apprehensions which 
he now derides. 

Upon mere inconsistency in a statesman we have no desire 
to press hardly. Itis pardonable, and to some extent inevitable, 
But there is a cynical effrontery about the present professions 
of the Tory leaders, when contrasted with their past perform- 
ances, which is utterly inconsistent with political morality or 
even with common honesty. If they would only confess their 
past errors, we would only forgive them, but congratulate 
them upon a change of views which has led to their pro- 
moting instead of opposing the enfranchisement of the working 
classes. We would even spare them any taunts on the score 
of the coincidence between their conversion and their accession 
to oflice; but, with “ Hansard” before us, it is rather too bad to 
be told that they have never altered an opinion, and that from 
first to last they have been the only genuine and earnest 
Reformers. When, for instance, Lord Derby informs us that it 
has been the object of the Radical party to draw broad lines 
of distinction between different classes, how can we forget the 
elaborate arguments we heard last year from the Conservative 
benches about the necessity of balancing the various interests 
in the State, and preventing one from’preponderating over the 
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put forth than the so-called “ Constitutional Associations,” who | 


which they are supposed to be located; or if, in an occasional | 
fit of imprudence, they attempt to hold a meeting, they are | 
obliged to exclude the miscellaneous public by a rigid system | 
And while the men whose misrepresentations of the | 
real feelings of the working classes they affect to denounce | 


other? or how can we fail to perceive that such talk was abso- 
lutely meaningless unless those who indulged in it believed that 
there was a certain antagonism between the orders whose 
influence they tried to weigh and measure with so nice 
a discrimination? And when his lordship asserts that 
there is as much real Conservative feeling, as much respect 
for property, for education, and for social position amongst 
the humbler of the working classes as amongst the 
middle class, is it possible for us to overlook the fact that this 
was exactly the argument which Mr. Gladstone vainly used 
last session in defence of a £7 borough franchise, and that it 
was then met from the Conservative benches with a torrent of 
declamation about the impending Americanization of our institu. 
tions? This year, when it is convenient, for the purposes of 
the Government, to grant household sufirage, we have the 
amplest expressions of confidence in the disposition of the 
working classes, and the most complete admission of their 
identity, in point of interest and of feeling, with the other 
orders of the State; but it is not so very long ago since Mr. 
Disraeli was alarming timid minds by descriptions of their 
power of combination, and by predictions of the manner in 
which they would use it—if the opportunity were given to them 
—for the furtherance of their own objects. The right hon. 
gentleman is now of opinion that the basis of his present Bill 
is nothing more than a restoration to the people of their ancient 
privileges. But last year, in the course of his speech on Earl 
Grosvenor’s amendment, he did his best to prove that not 
more than about a third of the old scot and lot voters and 
freemen before the Reform Act of 1832 were working men; 
and after contending that the latter class now possesses 
about the same share in the borough constituency, he 
added, “This seems to me to be rather a fair proportion.” 
It is difficult to understand what there can be in common 
between a policy which would prevent more than one- 
third of the borough voters being working men; and a policy 


| which will give them the control of every borough in the 


kingdom—if they act together—under the pretence of restoring 
to them their ancient rights. We should like, moreover, 


_ to know how the present theory that we are all Englishmen 
true that pablic opinion is not always correctly represented by | 


alike, and that it is invidious and mischievous to draw any 


_ hard and fast lines, is to be reconciled with the view of the 


Constitution which Mr. Disraeli gave us last year. In his 


| speech the other night at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, he reprobated 


in the strongest manner the plan of enfranchising a limited 
section of the working classes on the ground that they are 
skilled mechanics. But only a twelvemonth ago he informed 
us that we are governed by a monarchy limited by co-ordinate 
estates of the realm; that one of these estates of the realm 
is the Commons; that this consists, according to the 
scheme of the Plantagenets, of the proprietors of the lands after 
the barons, of the citizens and burgesses, and of the skilled 
artisans—and that the true problem is to give, not the working 
classes generally, but these skilled artisans a fair share of 
power. So far was he then from contemplating the extension 


f the suff h ing householders 
and only true Parliamentary Reformers, but we cannot carry | ther feyperin.Aahwrad smarhaen fede ag Toe 


that he actually expressed his regret that the Government of 


| Lord Derby had, after the general election of 1859, con- 


sented to reduce the borough franchise, and he concluded by 


| saying, “I do not give it as my opinion, but I give it as my 
; , | ob tion of what I beli ini f the count 
And when Mr. Disraeli lectures lukewarm Reformers upon the | See teen shu tanaithas amen an “4 


absurd alarm which they feel at the extensive changes introduced | 


—I mean that impartial and intelligent opinion which really 
regulates the country—that though they are desirous that the 
choicest members of the working classes should form a part, 
and no unimportant part of the estate of the Commons, they 
recoil from and reject a gross and indiscriminate reduction of 
the franchise.” Again, last year he was struck with horror at 
the thought of the “ monstrous constituency ” which would be 
created by the reduction of the borough qualification from £10 
to £5. “ You would then,” he said, “have a constituency 


_ who would return to Parliament members holding the same 


ideas, the same opinions, the same sentiments; and all that 
variety which represents the English character would then be 
lost.” We cannot understand how the monotony of a £5 franchise 
can be relieved by going down to household suffrage; and it 
is plain that that idea had not then occurred to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, for he went on to say, “ It would certainly 
be most injudicious, not to say intolerable, whem we are guarding 
ourselves against the predominance of a territorial aristocracy, 
and the predominance of a manufacturing and commercl 

oligarchy, that we should reform Parliament by securing the 
predominance of a household democracy.” Well, we have no 
objection to the predominance of a “ household democracy,” but 
it is rather hard that we should be asked to admire the 
consistency and the forethought of a statesman who 


‘denounces one year the very thing which he welcomes 
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and eulogizes the next as the salvation of the State. We 
accept the Government Reform Bill shorn of the dual vote 
and the two years’ residence, freed from the vexatious 
restrictions which would have excluded the compound house- 
holders, stripped of the fancy franchises, and enlarged in its 
scope as to the redistribution of seats; but we refuse to believe 
that the men who introduced it, and who still cling to it 
through all its changes, as the sole means of retaining the 
semblance of power and the reality of office, did, either in 
1859 or last year, or do now, honestly and heartily desire that 
extension of the franchise which they have consented to become 
the humble instruments of accomplishing. Nor do we believe 
that the people at large will readily give credit to profuse pro- 
testations of faith in their patriotism and their attachment to 
the institutions of the country, from the statesman who in 
April, 1866, besonght Parliament to remember that “we are 
the House of Commons and not the House of the People; and 
that we represent a great political order in the State, and not 
an indiscriminate multitude.” Although the right hon. gentle- 
man now professes indifference to statistics, and affects neither 
to know nor care how many voters he is about to add to the 
constituencies, he cannot erase from the record of Parliamen- 
tary debate his constant demand for figures during the dis- 
cussions of last year, or his emphatic declaration that a 
measure which only proposed to enfranchise about 400,000 
persons (in great part of the middle classes), was a fatal step 
towards the reconstruction of the Constitution upon American 
principles ! 

We quite agree with Mr. Disraeli in the opinion that none 
of our institutions are in danger from the extension of the 
franchise embodied in the Government Reform Bill. We accept 





his assurance that the elements of a democracy such as we | 


have it in the United States do not exist in England; 
and that a wide and generous Reform Bill will only make the 


relations between the different classes in this country more | 


united, more complete, and more cordial. But if that was the 
Conservative faith last year, Mr. Gladstone’s measure should 
have been opposed because it conceded too little, and not 
because it gave too much; and from the Conservative benches 
Mr. Lowe’s harangues should have been met with indignant 
reprobation instead of enthusiastic cheers. We can all, however, 
remember what really did occur; and with that recollection fresh 
in every one’s mind, we have perhaps occupied too much time 
and space in discussing the claims of Lord Derby and Mr. Dis- 
raeli to the character of Radical Reformers. Conservative working 
men may admit them, but the nation will undoubtedly repu- 
diate them. By the people and by posterity the present 
Government will be regarded as the mere instruments of a 
great and beneficent change, which they opposed as long as 
they could; and only at last consented to further when they 


found that by abandoning their principles they could hang on to | 


their places. Neither the present nor any future generation 
will accept a version of recent events which connects the name 
of Mr. Disraeli with a policy of generous confidence, and asso- 


ciates that of Mr. Gladstone with a policy of narrow distrust, | 


in the minds of the masses of their fellow countrymen. 








THE WAR-OFFICE CIRCULAR AND THE 
VOLUNTEERS. 


We cannot but regret that the threatened attack on Chester 
Castle should have given rise to a controversy about the em- 
ployment of volunteers in the suppression of riots. There are 
many questions which may be left in doubt without much 
practical inconvenience, but the solution of which is attended 
with considerable difficulty. If it had not been for the absurd 
Fenian raid and for the panic with which it inspired the autho- 
rities, we should probably have gone on for an indefinite period 
without finding it necessary to define the circumstances under 
which our citizen soldiery may lawfully use their arms and 
organization in support of the civil power. Common sense and 
the discretion of the local authorities would have been sufficient 
to prevent their being called upon to suppress ordinary riots 
by a resort to rifles; and if they had merely acted as special 
constables, armed with batons, under the command of their 
officers, no one would have taken serious objection to their 
appearance in such a capacity in military array. However, as 
the question of their employment under more serious circum- 
stances, as soldiers rather than constables, has been raised, it 
must be settled; and after long consideration, the War Office 
has issued a memorandum which has naturally attracted a 
good deal of attention during the past week. This document 
Commences by laying it down that her Majesty’s subjects 


are bound, in case of the existence of riots, to use all 
reasonable endeavours according to the necessity of the 
occasion to suppress and quell such riots; and that members 
of the volunteer force are not exempted from this general 
obligation. The civil authority is not, however, in any case 
entitled to call upon or order volunteers to act as a military 
body, with or without arms, in the preservation of the peace. 
And although members of the volunteer force may in common 
with all her Majesty’s subjects be required to act as special con- 
stables in suppressing riots, they are warned that when such 
riots do not amount to insurrection, and have not for their 
object the commission of felonious acts, or the subversion of 
the civil government, they must not use any other weapon than 
an ordinary constable’s staff, and should not appear in military 
dress. On the other hand, it is laid down that they may use 
and put in action such knowledge and practice of military 
discipline and organization as they may possess for the purpose 
of making their combined strength more effectual. Up to this 
point no exception can be successfully taken, nor, as far as we are 
aware, has any been actually taken, to the memorandum before us. 
Its language is in strict conformity to the Act of Parliament, 
which provides that the volunteers shall not be compelled to 
serve as volunteers except against a foreign enemy. They are 
treated as neither more nor less than simple citizens—having 
the same obligations, but no greater; liable to perform the 
same duties, but no others. “It is true that they are informed 
that when called upon to act as special constables they may 
avail themselves of that power of combination and joint action 
which they have acquired from their military training; but as 
they could not well help doing this, with or without the per- 
mission of the War Office, we cannot attach any particular 
importance—certainly we can see no objection—to this clause 
of the memorandum. 

The subsequent portion of the document does not, however, 
appear to us equally satisfactory. It first declares that, m 
cases of serious and dangerous riots and disturbances—for 
instance, in the case of insurrection, or of riots having for 
their object the commission of felonious acts or the subversion 
of the civil Government—the civil authority may call upon and 
require her Majesty’s subjects generally, including volunteers, 
“to arm themselves with and use such other weapons of 
defence or attack as may be in their power or may be 
suitable for the occasion, and such other weapons may be used 
accordingly by her Majesty’s subjects, including volunteers, 
according to the necessity of the occasion.” A caution is then 
given, that firearms should never be called into action except in 
cases where without their use it would be practically impossible 
to quell the disturbance; and we next have this important 
paragraph :—*“ Her Majesty’s subjects, including volunteers, in 
cases in which it is proper for them to act for the suppression 
of riots, should act, if practicable, under the direction of the 
civil authority; but they will not be released from the obliga- 





| tion to use their reasonable endeavours for the suppression of 





riots and disturbances according to the magnitude of the 
occasion, if magistrates should not be present or not 
within reach of immediate communication when any 
such occasion arises.” The memorandum concludes with 
a statement on which we need not comment, that volunteers 
may avail themselves of their military discipline, and may, if 
necessary, use arms to repel any attack upon their storehouses 
or armouries. Now we do not entertain the slightest doubt 
that the law is correctly laid down in the passages we have 
quoted; and regarding the matter in a purely theoretical light, 
we see no reason to wish that the law was otherwise. It is, 
and it ought to be, the duty of all good subjects to assist in 
putting down any insurrectionary movement. As matters 
stand at present in England, we are not only unable to con- 


| ceive anything of the kind having a plausible justification; but 


we cannot even suppose that any considerable portion of the 
nation would have the slightest doubt or hesitation as to the 
propriety of suppressing any eyes or felonious dis- 
turbances by the readiest means™ind the promptest action. 
And we quite admit that so long as volunteers are not required 
or compelled to act as such against treasonable or felonious 
disturbers of the peace, there is in point of abstract law or 
justice no reason for exempting them from any obligation which 
lies upon them in a purely civil capacity. 

But the matter is by no means so free from difficulty when 
we come to look at it from a practical point of view. It is all 
very well to talk of volunteers acting as citizens and not as 
volunteers, but if they act under the command of their officers 
and with arms in their hands, they must to all intents and 
purposes bear the character of a military force. As such, their 
action ought to be not less carefully restrained than that of the 
regular troops; for although there may be no great risk and 
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indeed some possible advantage, in allowing Englishmen in 
general who do not bear arms, and are not members of any 
special body, to use at their own risk such weapons as they may 
find at hand in suppressing any insurrectionary movement, it 
is a very different thing to allow the members of such a body 
as a rifle corps to decide for themselves, or to have it decided 
for them by their officers, whether any particular riot is so far 
serious or dangerous, felonious or treasonable, as to justify 
them in firing upon their fellow-subjects. It is clear that the 
most lamentable consequences might result from a wrong 
decision on such a point, and we cannot admit that either the 
volanteers or their officers are more likely than the commanders 
of our regular forces to come to a right determination. But while 
the latter are absolutely forbidden to stir a step or fire a shot 
without the sanction of a magistrate, the former are expressly 
told by this memorandum that although it is desirable it is not 
necessary that their action should have the sanction of the 
civil authority. Of course they would in such a case act upon 
their own responsibility—as, indeed, they would even if they 
were obeying the orders of a magistrate—but we know what 
the sense of responsibility is apt to amount to in a body of 
men animated by a strong esprit de corps. We know, more- 
over, that insufficient as it would probably turn out to prevent 
rash and violent action in any case, it would be more than ever 
liable to fail us in those very cases—where some class interest or 
dispute is involved—in which it is especially desirable that the 
volunteers should take no action. The volunteers are, in fact, 
so far assimilated to the military, that they cannot be left to 
exercise that discretion with which their unarmed fellow- 
countrymen are safely intrusted. It is said, indeed, that it 
would be absurd for the members of such a corps to stand by 
and see one of our towns half sacked by a mob without doing 
anything to check their ravages. But in our opinion it 
would be far better that they should do nothing except 
as special constables armed with staves, than that they 
should be tempted or permitted to resort to fire-arms 
without any of the safeguards with which we surround the 
action of the troops in like circumstances. When the Act 
for the constitution of the volunteer force was under considera- 
tion, Parliament decided not to sanction their employment in 
the suppression of civil disturbances. That decision was a 
wise one; for all experience has shown that it is most unde- 
sirable to employ any but regular forces like the police or the 
military in cases of riot, and nothing can be more certain than 
that the popularity of the volunteer army will be most seriously 
impaired if it is left open to them to act against their fellow- 
citizens on occasions when class or party animosities may invest 
a trivial riot with a formidable or even a treasonable character. 
It seems to us therefore desirable to carry out the Act not 
only in the letter but in the spirit; and this willnot bedone unless 
volunteer corps are distinctly forbidden to turn out with the 
Government arms for the purpose of acting against their 
fellow-subjects whenever they think—with or without the 
sanction of the civil authority—that a case for their inter- 
vention has arisen. We do not by any means feel certain 
that they would always come to a sound conclusion on a point 
that must frequently be one of no small difficulty; and, at all 
events, we are convinced that it would be far better to dispense 
with their assistance on every occasion, than to run the risk of 
their making a mistake on any. The police and the military 
have hitherto been sufficient to preserve public tranquillity ; 
and there is not the slightest reason to suppose that they will 
in future prove unequal to the task. It is quite unnecessary 
that the volunteers should act as their auxiliaries; and when 
we look at the consequences that may possibly ensue from the 
latter force taking the law into their own hands in the manner 
contemplated by the War-office circular, we can entertain no 
doubt that the practical advantage of forbidding them under 
any circumstances to bear arms in a civil disturbance, would 
far more than compensate her Majesty for the abandonment of 
her legal right to call upon all her subjects to put down trea- 
sonable or felonious riots bythe use of any weapons in their 
power. As we have already said, we believe this memorandum 
to be a correct exposition of the law as it stands; but we shall 
be much surprised if that very circumstance does not impress 
upon Parliament the necessity for further legislation in the 
sense we have indicated. 














THE KING OF HUNGARY. 


A creat historical event has just occurred in eastern 


Europe, the full significance of which may be somewhat dulled | 


to us by the haze of political agitation around our own doors. 
A national feud of twenty years’ standing has been healed ; 








the representative of a dynasty which for centuries has been 
celebrated for its arrogant and unyielding obstinacy has come 
forward as peacemaker, with hands full of concessions; and an 
empire which was shaken to pieces by the most disastrous of 
modern battles is fain to beg for a safe resting-place from a 
small kingdom which hitherto it has oppressed, shunned, and 
despised. Kéniggraitz and Baron von Beust have between 
them wrought a nineteenth-century miragle: they have 
produced a conviction of possible fallibility in the mind of a 
Hapsburg. Out of that electric shock which the Prussian 
Landwehr, on the banks of the Bistritz, administered to the 
comatose pride of Austria, Francis Joseph’s Minister hag 
brought the happiest results. He has transformed the sullen 
discontent and treason of an entire nation into a sudden passion 
of loyalty. He has opened up a way towards the solution of 
one of the most difficult political problems of modern times— 
namely, how to form a consolidated monarchy out of several 
nationalities without provoking that internal jealousy which is 
so apt to creep into the crevices of the structure and cause its 
downfall and ruin. He has mitigated the effects of a crushing 
defeat; rekindled a generous enthusiasm among the Magyars, 
which has already met half-way the proposals of the Emperor; 
and altogether has shown himself, now that his sphere of 
action is commensurate with his abilities, a great and wise 
statesman. It remains to be considered, however, by what 
means the future coherence of the joint monarchy may be 
properly secured. The question is not confined to the adoption 
of dualism in place of centralization, which is but the inaugu- 
ration of the process. When the Austrian Emperor resolved 
to become the constitutional sovereign of Hungary, he definitely 
relinquished the principle upon which, as Mr. Mill points out, 
nearly all such conglomerations of nationalities have hitherto 
been held together—that of “keeping up and envenoming 
antipathies ” so that the various peoples shall not coalesce and 
destroy the absolutist powers of the governing State. But 
the Emperor’s present policy is clearly one of universal con- 
ciliation, and the future of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
depends upon his success. 

According to existing arrangements, the Hungarian division 
of the empire includes Transylvania and the triune kingdom of 
Sclavonia, Croatia, and Dalmatia—all these provinees being 
represented in the Hungarian Diet; while the Austrian division 
includes the kingdom of Bohemia, the margraviate of Moravia, 
and the Lower Austrian provinces, which again are naturally 
represented in the Reichsrath. So far as the relations between 
the chief powers of these two divisions are concerned, we do 
not apprehend any disturbance or difficulty. The purely 
German element in the empire sees itself in a hopeless minority ; 
and if it does not long for absorption into the Germany that is 
now springing up under the magic wand of Count Bismarck, it 
certainly has no longer thought of dominating the miscellaneous 
races under the Austrian Crown by mere self-assertion. Indeed, 
the Lower House of the Reichsrath has been complazent almost 
beyond anticipation. Baron von Beust appealed to the good 
sense of the members not to throw stumbling-blocks in the 
path of his reconstruction schemes; and after declaring that 
“ Austria’s influence and credit abroad could only be regained 
by the decisive settlement of the understanding with Hungary,” 
significantly hinted that but for this understanding Austria 
would not have taken part in the Luxembourg Conference. 
The address in reply to the Emperor’s speech, virtually 
approving of the recent compromise, was, in consequence, passed 
almost unanimously ; and when we remember that the articles 
of the treaty with Hungary must come before the Reichsratb’ 
for its sanction, the fact is a hopeful and a grateful one. 
Hungary, on the other hand, has wisely resolved to accept the 
practical independence placed within her reach, even though 
the boon must come from the hand of an Austrian autocrat, 
We can warmly sympathize with Kossuth’s detestation of the 
Power which, in conjunction with foreign legionaries, crushed 
out the liberties of Hungary in 1849; but we think that Hon- 
garian patriots, eager as they may have been at one time to 
erect their country into a free State, with Kossuth for governor, 
would be the victims of a suicidal consistency were they to 
relinquish the freedom now tendered them for the pursuit of an 
impossible aim. Their heroism and constancy of patriotism 
have already produced a rich harvest; and they may point to 
the recent ceremonies at Buda-Pesth as the outward symbol of 
the achievement of all their reasonable hopes. One must recall 
the lineage and antecedents of the prince who then became the 
King of the Magyars before one recognises the importance of the 
concessions which he was compelled or persuaded to grant. Only 
the most powerful motives could have induced the descendant of 
all the Hapsburgs to declare that for nineteen years he had been 
a usurper, and to accept the Inaugural Diploma, which is @ 
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sort of act of indemnity, in order that his uncle’s abdication 
and his own subsequent reign should be legalized. It is also 
further stipulated that if the present dynasty should become 
extinct, Hungary should be free to choose her own king, inde- 
pendent of whatever prince may succeed to the Austrian 
throne. The provinces which have hitherto belonged to the 
crown of St. Stephen shall be placed wholly under the con- 
stitutional government of Hungary; and altogether the theory 
of dualism in the empire shall be translated, in almost every 
particular, into actual practice. 

So long as the Austrian division of the empire is willing to 
concede these privileges, there is little danger, as we have said, 
of a collision between the two halves of the monarchy. Last 
week, however, we drew attention to the disquietude existing 
among certain sections of the Sclavonic race, which became 
rather inopportunely vocal at the ethnographical congress. 
So far as they referred to any vague aspiration after Pan- 
Sclavism, these indiscreet utterances may be conveniently dis- 
missed into oblivion ; but in so far as they spoke of a definite 
antipathy on the part of the Sclaves to German and Magyar 
alike, they are of more importance. The province of Sclavonia 
has hitherto been sufficiently peaceable, but Croatia has again 
and again become riotous, a large proportion of the people and 
of their representatives in the local diet absolutely refusing to 
have anything to do with Hungary. Now, Hungary, with all 
her dependent provinces included, has five millions less popu- 
lation than the Austrian half of the empire; and it naturally 
follows that any disaffection or withdrawal of one or other of 
these provinces would be a most serious injury to her. 
No English traveller could have passed through Bohemia 
and Moravia without witnessing a thousand expressions 
of the unconquerable aversion which these branches of the 
Sclavonic race bear towards the Germans; and yet the 


Czechs are the most profusely loyal of all the peoples | 


whom Francis Joseph has, in his capacity of monarch, to visit. 
They do grumble occasionally; they are very particular about 
governmental proclamations and public advertisements being 
printed in Czechish as well as in German; and in the gloomy 
old town-house of Prague their local councils are not unfre- 
quently enlivened by a pretty squabble between the discordant 
elements of which they are composed. But hitherto they have 
refrained, except at such an enticing moment as the summer of 
1848, from translating their private ethnological convictions 
into public riot; and their leading men are now, so far as we 
can learn, willing to bury old feuds and take what chance and 
the Austrian Emperor like to sendthem. But that Croatia 
should yet smart under the beating she received at the hands 
of the Hungarians in 1848 is surely an anachronism, especially 
when Hungary herself, who afterwards suffered much more 
deadly wrongs, has grown pacific, and treats with her former 
adversaries. The united population of Croatia, Sclavonia, 
Dalmatia, and the Militairgreuze, amounts to but 2,500,000; 
and is practically powerless to effect anything by its agitations 
beyond the provoking of a neighbour who might be of essential 
service to those scattered tribes of semi-educated Sclaves. So 
far, then, the immediate business of Hungary is mapped out 
for her. Secure in her relations with the Austrian half of the 
empire, she must occupy herself in strengthening her own half; 
and in course of time we doubt not she will fully regain her 
old ascendancy in the East, and draw together, by the com- 
bined influences of freedom and civilization, those now dis- 
contented provinces which have yet to grow accustomed to her 
precedence. 








A REFORM BILL FOR IRELAND. 


Tue Irish members have submitted with unasual equanimity 
to the unprecedented delay in the introduction of the Govern- 
ment Reform Bill for Ireland. Some of them, it is true, have 
exhibited a little impatience by questions on the subject ad- 
dressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but they have 
not resented, as a body, the jocose indifference with which their 
requests for information have been received. They have now, 
however, but a very few days longer to wait, and will know in 
the course of next week what the Government proposes to do 
with the Irish constituencies. England and Scotland are not 
dissatisfied, on the whole, with the enlarged franchises offered 
to them, and we hope no attempt will be made to foist any 
iess liberal measure on Ireland. It is not now, at all events, 
when so much of the world’s attention is directed towards that 
country, that reason or sound policy would suggest a niggardly 
spirit in our dealings with it. We trust, therefore, that Mr. 
israeli is wise enough to see that he must entirely disregard 
ivice so ungeneronusly forced upon him by the Irish Orange 

The general feeling of this country, no less than the 
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keener sensibility to affront of the people of Ireland, would con- 
demn the adoption of a different rule as applied to them from 
that by which it has been sought to satisfy the demands of the 
rest of the United Kingdom. 

Nor is it fair to argue that, because Lord Russell had an 
Act passed in 1850, by which the Irish constituencies were 
saved from dying of inanition, no further measure on the subject 
is now required. That Act, it is true, largely recruited the 
county constituencies, and it may not, perhaps, be necessary 
now to make any considerable change in that particular. But 
an £8 rate-paying franchise is at present the limit in boroughs, 
and there is no reason why that limit should not be removed, 
on the principle admitted for England and Scotland. No one 
under the rank of a £4 householder is rated in Ireland for the 
relief of the poor, and thus the Irish borough franchise would 
be identical with the Scotch. We do not think that such an 
extension of the franchise will largely alter the character of the 
Irish representation, but, in a few instances, it will give to parts 
of that country a chance of being fairly represented which have 
not hitherto enjoyed that privilege. Take the case of Dublin 
itself. No one will venture to say that, under a fair repre- 
sentative system, no Catholic gentleman could hope to secure a 
seat for one of the most Catholic constituencies in the empire. 
Yet the representation of Dublin has hitherto been to Catholic 
candidates an almost desperate venture. O'Connell, it is true, 
got in there once or twice; but it is no secret that a profuse 
expenditure of the “ rent’”’ was necessary to secure his return. 
The freemen, of whom the vast majority were Protestants, and 
a very considerable number were paupers, always decided the 
election. Mr. John Reynolds also succeeded once upon a time, 
by the lucky accident that the Orangemen, indignant at Mr. 
Gregory’s perversion to principles of tolerance, and determined 
to punish him for it, had no resource at the moment but to 
vote for his Popish opponent. But the normal state of Dublin, 
even after 1829, has been to find itself represented by members 
of the Grogan and Vance type, and it was looked upon as a 
sort of miracle when a moderate Liberal got in with a moderate 
Conservative in 1865. 

Asa rule, the Irish borough constituencies are very small, 
and the redistribution of seats is a matter of some importance. 
How to arrange them on the principle of a representation of 
interests is rather a difficult problem in a country where there 
are only substantially two classes of interests to be considered, and 
these two always engaged in internecine conflict—Protestantism 
and the landlord on one side, Popery and the people on the 
other. It is hard to see what better right a town whose staple 
commodities are potatoes, peat, and pigs, has to be constituted 
what Mr. Disraeli calls a “centre of representation” than 
another town, some ten or twenty miles off, which has also its 
own pigs, peat, and potatoes to boast of. Why leave the 
franchise to Ballinamuck if you decline to extend it to Cabin- 
squealy? The House of Commons has refused to draw the 
line for England as high as Serjeant Gaselee proposed. It 
will not disfranchise boroughs that have only 5,000 inhabitants. 
But some line evidently must be drawn if we would not revert 
to the absurdity of Old Sarum; and why a place like Port- 
arlington, with no special interest or industry—unless it be the 
munufacture of false weather-prophecies—with much less than 
3,000 inhabitants, and with what, under any franchise, must 
be a mere handful of electors, should be a “centre of repre- 
sentation,” and have a member all to itself, is what no order of 
mind that we have ever encountered can possibly comprehend. 
Nor, again, is the value of Dungannon in our political system 
so obvious that we should regret to deprive its small population 
of the privilege of sending to Parliament one of the few 
extremely obtuse and obstinate bigots to be found within the 
walls of St. Stephen’s. 

If absolute disfranchisement, therefore, is not in any case to 
be thought of, something like the Scotch plan of grouping will 
be found generally a desirable mode of redistributing the Irish 
borough constituencies. But we will candidly say that, in our 
opinion, the measure of Reform most needed in Ireland is one 
that would protect the voter in the exercise of his franchise 
from undue influence on one side, and from intimidation on the 
other. No fair-minded man can deny that the ballot would 
be effective in this respect. Its operation as a check upon 
bribery may be open to question ; but the evil to be dealt with 
in Ireland is not bribery, except in very few cases. The 
evidence taken before the Waterford and Tipperary election 
committees throws a flood of light upon the subject. All the 
excitement, tumult, and terror of those unhappy scenes would 
have been avoided by a process which permitted the voter to 
give his suffrage secretly. It is unnecessary to say that the 
voting papers proposed by the Government have a very different 
object; and if we thought it possible that Parliament 
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would so far stultify itself as to approve of that form of 
election, we could suggest a very simple substitute for 
it. It would be, to ascertain, first, the number of voters 
on any landlord’s estate, and then to _provide that the 
landlord was to give so many votes, plus his own, for the can- 
didate or candidates of his predilection. We feel very confident 
that, sooner or later—and, we think, the sooner the better— 
the power of the ballot as a check upon intimidation will be 
generally recognised ; that such a method of voting will be 
adopted; and that its results in Ireland, more than anywhere 


else, will be eminently satisfactory. 








POOR DEBTORS. 


Ir has been stated that ten thousand persons are annually 
imprisoned by the County Court judges of England for contempt 
of court. The contempt consists in the fact that they fail to pay 
the instalments of their debts which the Court has ordered them to 
pay. Thus, while we have been diminishing imprisonment for debt 
in one direction, we have been increasing itin another. Parliament 
has before it a Bill by which any one who has contracted a debt of 
£50, or several debts amounting to £100, shall, on becoming 
bankrupt, be released from liability for his debts, except as regards 
his future acquired property, which may be charged with them to 
the extent of one half. But debtors who have not had the courage, 
ability, or good fortune to plunge so deeply into indebtedness, 
must make up their minds either to pay, or to spend a considerable 
portion of their lives in prison. By the beautiful fiction of law 
that their incarceration is not the punishment of their impecuniosity, 
but of their contempt of court, the loss of liberty profits them 
nothing. Before every other Court, the length of time a man may 
have spent under lock and key, whether as a criminal or a debtor, 
is reckoned in his favour. But he who dares to insult a County 
Court judge by not having his five shillings ready when it is 
wanted, derives no advantage from his imprisonment. When he 
has purged himself of his contempt, he has still to pay 
five shillings, with the addition of the costs of the order by which 
the Court vindicated its outraged honour. This is the law for the 
poor. The law for the rich is, as we all know, of a very different 
complexion. It removes the burden of indebtedness almost as 
easily as a man changes his clothes ; and according to its present 
provisions, the quittance it gives the bankrupt is absolute and 
final : so that if a man fails for a hundred thousand pounds, though 
he may have beggared a score of families, he easily rids himself of 


his embarrassments. But if Silas Brown’s wife has run him into | 4 . 
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it in purse, or in purse and person too. And though he is sent to 
prison as a contemner of the dignity of the Court, he is treated not 
only as a debtor, but as a fraudulent debtor. Insult is added to 
injury. This is grievously unjust. While we are boasting of the 
strides we have been taking in the amelioration of our law of 
creditor and debtor, we have been sending ten thousand persons to 


gaol every year for not paying some paltry instalment of a few | 


shillings, and have been subjecting them to the same gaol regula- 
tions as are applied to fraudulent debtors. 

The County Court judges, says the Solicitor-General, assert that 
Parliament might as well abolish the County Courts Acts altogether 
as abolish this power of imprisoning “ contumacious” debtors, 
This means, that ten thousand cases occur annually in the County 
Courts of debtors who can pay, and won’t pay. They prefer im- 
prisonment, even though they know that it will not cancel their 
debt, and that they will still have to pay, notwithstanding their 
incarceration. The rate of imprisonment is a day for every 
shilling. The County Court judges ask us to believe that Silas 
Brown, being able to pay the instalment of five shillings, is a 
man of such peculiar tastes that he would rather suffer five days’ 
imprisonment before paying it than pay it at once; and that ten 
thousand persons annually come before them of the same eccentric 
disposition. From this, if true, it would appear that after we get 
below a certain social stratum we come upon a class to whom im- 
prisonment is an honour or a luxury, or a thing on some ground or 
other to be desired—imprisonment, be it observed, of a disgraceful 
character. Their understandings are so obtuse that they cannot see 
how much better it would be to pay the instalment and have done 
with it, than to lose a week’s work, endure a week’s imprisonment, 
and have to pay it after all. This is simply incredible. But 
supposing it to be true, why are we to have one law for the rich 
and another for the poor? Every year about 120,000 persons are 
summoned before the County Courts. Over this immense body 
of people the judges exercise a jurisdiction which empowers them 
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forty days. They can inflict this penalty again and again as often 
as default is made. So that there is nothing to prevent a man 
being repeatedly imprisoned for the same sum of money. Such a 
law is barbarous. Where mercy is most needed we show it least, 
One ground on which we excuse the rich for running into debt ig 
that they are tempted by their creditors to do so. But no West-end 
jeweller ever tempted a young Guardsman to get into his debt more 
pressingly than the wives of working men are tempted by hawkers 
of female ware. In truth, the case of poor debtors is in all 
respects similar to that of rich debtors, the amount of their 
indebtedness excepted. There is the same venturing beyond their 
means, the same longing for superfluities, the same fallacious hope 
of being ready when the day of reckoning comes. Why should 
there be any difference in the law affecting them? If it is safe to 
abolish imprisonment altogether in the case of persons whose debts 
are of greater amount than that over which the County Court hag 
jurisdiction, what are the conditions which render it unsafe to abolish 
it in the case of those whose debts are of less amount? We place 
very little value on the opinion of the County Court judges with regard 
to this question. Judges have always been the most stubborn oppo- 
nents of law reform, and we have no reason to expect that the County 
Court Bench will show more wisdom in such matters than the sages 
of the Courts of Westminster. Their opinion is condemned by the 
fact that it advocates a system of imprisonment, which amounts 
to positive cruelty. A thief expiates his offence when he 
has undergone his term of punishment. But here is punish- 
ment and no expiation. Whether the Government Bank- 
ruptcy Bill offers a favourable opportunity for altering the law in 
this respect we do not pretend to determine. But there remains 
time enough yet before the session closes to pass a Bill which, 
pending fuller consideration of the whole subject, shall limit the 
power of imprisonment, and shall cancel the debt or the instalment 
for which it is suffered. 





MR. BENNETT’S “PLEA FOR TOLERATION.” 


WE had last week to notice the manifesto of the Ritualists 
who, headed by Archdeacon Denison, made a public declaration 
of what they believed and what they repudiated with regard to 
the doctrines of which Ritualism is the outward expression. 
We have now to deal with a demand for the toleration of these 
doctrines and their accompanying rites, contained in a letter 
addressed to Dr. Pusey by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, once 
Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, and now Vicar 
Mr. Bennett does not ask for toleration 


Church of England, and we may say at once that his.plea 


| contains the best reasons why such toleration should not be 
| granted. 


If we give him what he asks upon the grounds on 
which he asks it, we shall be able to set no limit to the lengths 
to which he may go. It is clear that he has no notion of any 
binding authority superior to that of what he is pleased to call 
“The Church ;” and it is curious to observe how repeatedly 
he prints these words in capitals, at the same time that his 


| letter bears convincing proof of his inability to say what “ The 
Church” is. This is a convenient way of getting rid_ of 


authority when it would be against him, and of pleading it when 
it can be cited in his favour. There is a notion abroad that in 
cases of disputed doctrine the opinion of a bishop is entitled to 
some weight, and that the right to give judgment lies tlti- 
mately with the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. To 
that tribunal of late years many vexed questions have been 
carried up by High Church and by Low, and there is no doubt 
whatever that the Crown, without reference to bishops 
or clergy, can issue its Commission to inquire into 
practices intimately connected with the doctrines of the 
Church, and that Parliament, acting on the. report of 
such Commission, can legislate so as to prohibit and render 
illegal whatever practices it pleases. In the excitement occa- 
sioned by Ritualism, appeals have been made to the Bishops to 
interfere; and when Parliament was lately urged by Lord 
Shaftesbury to pass his Vestments Bill, a majority of the 
Bishops voted with him, while the motion on which his Bill 


| was defeated only asked for delay until the matters of which it 


treated, and to which it had reference, should be inquired into 
by a Commission. On neither side was it pretended by the 
Bishops that Parliament had no right to interfere, or that “ The 
Church” possesses an authority superior to that of the Legis- 
lature. But this superiority is the burden of at least one h 

of Mr. Bennett’s “ Plea; ” and he places it so high that he can 
find no individual and no body of individuals worthy to speak 
in its name and be its mouthpiece—except, perhaps, himself. 
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Laymen are not worthy to do so. “They must be incapacitated, 
from their very position and character, from dealing with the 
souls of men, and therefore from considering the bearings of this 
question [Ritualism] in its ultimate tendency. Being neither 
riests nor confessors, they know nothing of the sins of others 
—happy if they know their own—and they cannot therefore 
understand the wants which arise to the soul in penitence, the 
thirst of the soul for adoration of God, the longing desire for the 
acceptance of God which sacramental ordinances furnish, and 
through which alone, hamanly speaking, The Church speaks to 
her people in her final seal of pardon and forgiveness.” After 
this we are not surprised to find that it is not “ of much conse- 


meetings, the speeches, the letters, the deputations, the motions 
in the House of Lords, ‘ et id genus omne,’ are to be repudiated 


as the mere natural effervescence of an unhealthy state of 
society, and nothing whatever to do (sic) with The Church or 
Trath.” But when Mr. Bennett, passing on from “such small 
deer,” comes to canons of cathedrals, archdeacons, deans, and 


even bishops, and calls them over the coals with as much severity 
as he visits on the heads of anonymous writers, we begin to 
wonder how much further he will go. Out of the twenty-seven 
bishops there are only three that find favour with him—those 
of Salisbury, Chichester, and Oxford; and even of this small 
remnant his approval of the last is qualified. “ He casts 
upon us many disparaging comments, and upon the whole 
swims with the world and the newspapers against us.” Accord- 
ing to the Bishop of Gloucester the Ritualists are “ disloyal 
members of the Church,” and “ no loyal son of our Mother the 
Church would have any sympathy with them.” According to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury they “ are doing the work of the 
worst enemies of the Church.” The Bishop of London finds 
that they “ adopt peculiarities, not from an esthetic love of 
worship, but to symbolize false doctrine,” and that they “ use 
Roman habits, and incense, and prostrations, which mean an 
idolatrous worship.” The Archbishop of York calls them 
“insubordinate, and a reproach to the Church,” and says that 
they “ violate their ordination obligations out of a spirit of 
strife.” The Bishop of Oxford, dealing as tenderly with them 
as he can, and admitting their zeal and honesty, is yet of 
opinion that there are “ no tokens of divine approval in them.” 
Such a consensus of episcopal opinions ought, one would think, 
to stagger a mere presbyter. But Mr. Bennett’s convenient 
theory of “The Church” sustains him. He admits that he 
“cannot rest very much at ease under the imputations above 
recited.” So he proceeds to inquire “ what really is the ecclesi- 
astical authority of a bishop P” and after discussing the question 
through some thirty pages of his letter, he comes to the con- 
clusion that, though a bishop at first sight may look a very 
imposing personage, when you come to examine him closely, he 


is no better than a presbyter, even if he is quite as good. But, | 
then, where is “The Church”? Mr. Bennett admits that | 


“somewhere a power must be lodged to adapt The Church to 
changing times ;” he says “ nothing can be clearer.” But as 


this power resides neither in laymen nor yet in bishops, where | 


does it resideP In Convocation? No. Convocation is “a 
Parliament of the Clergy, not a synod;” it “is in reality a 
mere temporal court, called in to deal with money, not with 
religion.” It “has been turned to spiritual purposes, but its 


origin is of the earth, earthy.” Even “were it ever so much 
in form and outward constitution a synod, still it is an unfair 
and incomplete representation of The Church.” It is “ merely 


a convocation of the Clergy of the Crown.” Where, then, 
does this spiritual power reside? Mr. Bennett does not inform 
us. All he says is, “ We are still, then, in perplexity. How 
are we to obey the Bishops, and where is the Council of the 
Church to whose legislation we may safely submit ? How are 
WE TO acTP” There he breaks off and leaves us in the lurch. 
We think we can tell him where that council is to which alone 
he will submit. It is his own opinion. Above Bishops and 
Convocation, above Parliament and Privy Council he places 
himself, He is his own Pope, and there could be no earthly 
objection to his continuing to be so if, while practically assuming 
an independence of all authority, he were to retire from a position 
with which it is utterly inconsistent. 

But Mr. Bennett, at the same time that he takes this lofty 
Position, asks most earnestly for toleration on the singular plea 
that if Parliament is to pass Vestment Bills, and if the Bishops 

‘Consent to smother the religion of the people in a Royal 
eae there may remain among us a Protestant esta- 
na gee. but the Catholic Church will be gone. “ The struggle 
re us not conceal it from ourselves, it will nerve us the 
oa a to do our duty—the struggle is between Catholicity 

rotestantism.” After what Mr. Bennett has said about 


episcopal authority, it may seem to him an impertinence if we 
quote the words of the Bishop of Ripon at Merchant Taylors’ 
School on Tuesday :—*“ The National Church itself is con- 
structed on a comprehensive basis. It was intended to include 
many varieties of thought, and feeling, and opinion. But one 
point isto my mind unmistakably clear, and that is the dis- 


| tinctively Protestant character of the Church of England. 


That Church has no locus standi in this country except as the 


| Church of the Reformation.” Such is the opinion of the vast 


majority of the people of this country. The Protestants of 


| Continental Europe regard the Church of England not oniy as 


| Protestant, but as the very bulwark of Protestantism through- 
quence what mere writers in newspapers say, except, alas, that | 


they do much harm among the thoughtless,” or that “the | 


| 





out the world. Of the same opinion are the Roman Catholics 
at home and abroad. The very head and front of her mission 
has been to uphold the Protestant cause, and the rise of a 
pseudo-Catholic party within her pale has been to Protest- 
ants everywhere an occasion for astonishment and conster- 
nation. With what face can Mr. Bennett pretend that 
she is not Protestant but will only become so upon a 
certain eventuality ? How, again, can he plead for the tolera- 
tion of his opinions and practices when he admits that their 
aim is to extinguish that Protestantism which for three centu- 
ries has been the very essence of the Church of England’s 
teaching? After this avowal, with what patience can we read 
such words as these: “ There are—it is of little use to deny it 
—two great parties in the Church, contending for the mastery. 
I would ask this question, “ Is there not room for us both ?” 


The italics are Mr. Bennett’s own. He and his party are 


working might and main to destroy the Protestant character 
of the Church—“ contending for the mastery ”——and he is 
astonished at the intolerance of his opponents, who object to 
his using the prestige, the emoluments, the fabrics, the congre- 
gations, the general vantage-ground of the Church, in order to 
defeat them, in order to trample them and their doctrines in 
the dust, in order to blot out the name of Protestant and erect 
a Brummagem Catholicity in its stead. But if his demand is 
absurd, the illustration by which he enforces it is still more so. 
“In the Church of Rome,” he says, “ which numbers far more 
souls within her communion than ours, and embraces nations 
in her missions more widely distinguished in their manners than 


ours, while unity of doctrine is strictly maintained, uniformity 
of worship is a thing not insisted upon.” Be it so. What 
has that to do with the present position of the Church of 


England? How are the two cases parallel? The Roman 
Church should rather be cited as an example upon which the 
practices of the ritualists should be put down. Those practices 
are not the mere externals of worship. They indicate, and 
Mr. Bennett distinctly says so, doctrines not of a Protestant 
but of a Catholic character. The case of the two Churches is 
wholly different. Vestments are not objected to solely because 
they are vestments, nor candles because they are candles, nor 
incense because it is incense. But hear what Mr, Bennett says 
of his own opinions and actions. “I am one of those who 
burn lighted candles at the altar in the day-time—who use 
incense at the holy sacrifice—who use the Eucharistic vest- 
ments—who elevate the Blessed Sacrament—who myself adore, 
and teach the people to adore, the consecrated elements, 
believing Christ to be in them—believing that under their veil 
is the sacred Body and Blood of my Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Yet he says practically to the great Protestant party 
in the Church, “ Why should not we live quietly together; why 
should you urge bishops, the creatures of the Crown, to interfere 


| with me, and a House of Commons, in which there are Jews 


and Socinians, to pass Acts of Parliament against me P ” 








ORANGE BUFFOONERIES IN BELFAST. 


It is sometimes very difficult to believe that the accounts of 
party meetings which we read in the Irish papers are not clever 
caricatures. If they were worth being invented for the purpose 
of bringing a cause into discredit, we could understand the 
reports of strange doings that occasionally astonish us in the 
journals of the sister isle. A serious objection to this explanation 
is no doubt to be found in the fact that the touches that appear 
most like caricature generally appear in the papers favourable 
to the cause that is burlesqued. Still, however, as Mr. New- 
degate assures us, Jesuits appear in very odd places, and who 
knows but the reports that are supplied of Orange gatherings 
to the true blue journals are, after all, the work of some Jesuit 
in disguise? It would be a most consoling thing to sober-minded 
Protestants to think so. 

Some few nights ago an Orange demonstration “ came off” 
in the town of Belfast in a building called the Ulster Hall. 
We are not able to gather from the reports the precise object 
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of the meeting. The chairman informed the meeting that, 
“being Protestants, they had assembled in strict conformity 
with their character to protest,” a declaration which was 
received with the wildest shouts of delight. Against what in 
particular the protest was to be directed, this lucid explanation 
of the purpose of the meeting gives us no information, and the 


whole proceedings appeared very much to resemble a protest | 


against things in general, including especially Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Naas. We must endeavour to gather as we can from 


the somewhat incoherent speeches that were delivered what was | 
the object of the somewhat furious as well as genuine protest. | 


The chairman, Mr. Blacker, who bears, as he assures us, a name 


that has been known in Ulster for centuries, further informed | 


the meeting that he came to Belfast “with his bag in his | 
valet to the Grand Master, spoke in the true spirit of his 


hand.” This, we presume, is some mystic allusion to the 
secrets of the order, as it elicited several rounds of an inflam- 
matory applause, which the Irish brethren delight in desig- 
nating as “the Kentish fire.” He wound up the passions of 
his auditory to the highest pitch of excitement by telling them 
that “all the safeguards of the Constitution were about to be 
destroyed. They were throwing open not only the Chancellor- 
ship, but the Lord Lieutenancy, to Roman Catholics. The 
days of James II. were coming back, when the scoundrel Fitton 
was Chancellor and lying Tyrconnell Lord Lieutenant; they 
would not have a single ‘ buffer’ between the Queen and the 
Romanists. If things went on in this avalanche way between 
Popery and Puseyism, the time might come when they would 
have a Romanist on the throne.” We protest ourselves unable 
to follow this “avalanche” style of speaking. We do not 
exactly see what “Puseyism” has to do with the opening 
of the Irish Chancellorship to a Roman Catholic, and 
we are not able precisely to appreciate the delicate allu- 
sion involved in the statement that there would be no 
“ buffer” between the Queen and the Romanists. On 
turning to that very useful work, the Slang Dictionary, we 
find “ buffer” explained to be “a good fellow—a queer chap 
—a term of endearment.” Can it be in this sense that the 
Grand Master used the phrase, no “ buffer” between the Queen 
and the Papists; or may we suppose it to be a metaphor 
borrowed from railways, and designed to represent the Protes- 
tant Chancellor as so placing himself as to receive in his own 
proper person the onsets with which, if he were not there, the 
Papists would drive right upon the Queen. The woolsack would, 
no doubt, be some little protection to a Chancellor acting the 
part of buffer. We do not know how “the buffer” who now 
sits upon it will relish the work to which he is assigned, 
and we must leave Lord Chelmsford and Lord Chancellor 
Brewster to settle the matter with the Grand Master, only 
hoping that if any Papist push is very violently made 
upon either of the reverend persons, they may be pre- 
pared with a very broad woolsack to encounter its force. 
A characteristic resolution was then proposed, that, “ inas- 
much as Protestants were bound to uphold the principles of 
civil and religious liberty,” it was perfectly intolerable that any 
indulgence should be shown to Papists. A clergyman of the 
Established Church, who proposed the somewhat eccentric 
resolution in which this sentiment was embodied, pointed out 
that all the evils of the age were to be attributed to Jesuits 
going about disguised as Protestants (a very ungenerous hit at 
poor Mr. Whalley), and to the fact that Popish servants told 
the priests in confession all the secrets of Protestant families. 
These secrets thus came into possession of the Jesuits, and 
this manifestly accounted for the “avalanche progress of 
Popery and Puseyism.” This horrible picture so vividly 
affected a venerable doctor of divinity, that “the Rev. Thomas 
Drew, D.D., chaplain to his Excellency the Marquis of 
Abercorn,” rose in uncontrollable excitement, and placed an 
Orange sash round the shoulders of a bust of the Earl of 
Enniskillen which stood upon the table before the chairman. 
This graceful feat of clerical millinery appears to have elicited 
the most rapturous applause. It animated the heart of every 
one present to a stern resolution to die in defence of the 
Protestant “buffers” and the bust of Lord Enniskillen. 

But let us be just to Mr. Seaver, even under the shadow of 
the man-milliner antics of his senior. The state of things he 
discloses is really a frightful one, if only it be true. Every 
Protestant family in Ireland has, it appears, some dark and 
terrible secret which it is fatal to Protestantism for the Jesuits 





to know. But these Jesuists have their domestic spies. The 
Popish butler gathers up the fragments of the mystery as they 
drop in whispers from his master over his wine; the Popish 
ladies’ maid worms the secret out of her young ladies as she 
dresses their hair; the secret is revealed to the priest in confes- 
sion ; the priest writes off instantly to the General of the Jesuits, 
and Protestantism is ruined by the black-book at the Vatican 





| in which the secrets of Irish Protestant families are enrolled, 
| All this would be supremely ridiculous if it were not for its 
| mischief. It is an unhappy fact that there were Protestants 
| in Ireland numerous enough to fill a moderately-sized room, 

who were capable of applauding this trash. That trash is a 
| direct appeal to them not to employ “ Popish ” servants, and 
| to treat them with insult and contumely. Every “ Papist” 
| that eats your bread is a spy of the Jesuits. What peace can 
| there be in a country when these are the teachings of men who 

are supposed to be educated, and who ought to be the ministers 
of peace P 

Mr. Drew, a doctor of divinity, a beneficed clergyman, and 
a chaplain to the Lord-Lieutenant, after his performance in 
dressing the bust of Lord Enniskillen, not content with acting 


vocation. “ Jeames” never rivalled the inimitable Hunkeyism 
of the following :—‘ There was one,” said the reverend valet, 
“who he regretted was not there that night, but who was 
fighting their battles in the House of Peers, the glorious Colonel 
of the Fermanagh Militia.” The glorious Colonel of the Fer- 
managh Militia is the Earl of Enniskillen. The Earl of 
Enniskillen is one of those whose voice was never yet heard 
in the House of Peers, or any place outside an Orange 
lodge where three connected sentences were to be spoken. 
There is something inexpressibly absurd in the donkeyism of 
any meeting of bipeds in human form receiving with shouts the 
assurance of a doctor of divinity that the glorious Colonel of 
the Fermanagh Militia was at that moment fighting the 
battle of the Ulster Orangemen in the House of Lords. It 
remained, however, for his Excellency’s chaplain to exhibit 
himself in the character of a poet. Jealous, probably, of the 
fame or the pensions of the poet Close or the poet Young, 
Dr. Drew ventured on an original divine song. In Belfast 
there happen to be two districts notorious as the abodes of 
the “rowdyism,” of the two respective parties. In Sandy-row the 
Orange rowdies have their abode. The Rotman Catholics of the 
same class dwell in a district known as the Pound. At the 
close of his speech the rev. doctor, amid tumultuous excite- 
ment, thus testified in choice rhyme his devotion to the glories 


of Sandy-row :— 


‘Oh, Sandy-row, Sandy-row, 
My heart is with thee wherever I go; 
And the rivers shall cease to flow 
Ere I forget thee, Sandy-row. 


“Ob, Sandy-row will ever stand 
Forward for Queen and Fatherland ; 
The Bible and the Church below 
Shall still protect thee, Sandy-row.” 


After this we can scarcely be surprised at anything. Another 
speaker indulged in a vision of prophecy, and solemnly assured 
his audience that he saw plainly another William IIT. coming 
to establish Protestant ascendancy. If it were fair to criticise 
these delirious ravings, we might ask the speaker how he 
reconciled this vision with his boasted loyalty to the Queen. 
It would, however, be manifestly unjust to suppose that any 
of the speakers meant anything at all. We have no doubt the 
vision of the seer confounded the glorious Colonel of the Per- 
managh Militia with the glorious, pious, and immortal memory 
of the great and good King William III. To this delusion 
Dr. Drew contributed, no doubt, when he paid to the bust of 
the glorious Colonel the honour usually reserved for the bust of 
the glorious memory. The mental obfuscation of the whole 
meeting may be guessed when we say that another “ glorious 
colonel” — Colonel Archdale—elicited the most tremendous 
shouts of applause when he established the immense services of 
the Orange Institution by testifying as a fact within his ow 
knowledge, that in the county of Fermanagh a sober Orange- 
man arrested a drunken Fenian and handed him over to the 
police. This valorous exploit of one of their brethren so stirred 
the courage of the meeting that they enthusiastically rosponded 
to the proposal of one of the speakers, that they should fight 
over again the battle of the Boyne. Whenthe fight is to come 
off we presume is to be left to the settlement of Dr. Drew. 

We wish, for the honour of Protestantism, even 45 it 
appears in its Belfast burlesque, that the record of these Tom- 
fooleries ended here. Unhappily, there wae a third clergyman 
who was determined to out-Seaver Seaver, and out-Drew Drew. 
The Rev. Mr. Dickson ostentatiously proclaimed his Obristian 
charity in the statement that he was too charitable to ace 
Papists going to hell without trying to prevent them; “% 
Romanists they were all going to hell.” “In the south he ba 
often pitied them when he saw them worshipping 2 wafer or 4 
poor old woman who is long since dead.”” Tt would be quite 


| useless to ask of a man capable of using language like this, 


whether he thinks it wise, or prudent,.or Christian-like, thus 
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those whom his charity consigns to damnation. It is, we fear, 
equally vain to remind him that he was shocking the feelings 
of those of his own Church who, if ever he thinks it worth his 
while to have evening prayers, have heard him describe that 
as one whom “all generations shall call 
blessed.” Profanities of this nature are more for his Bishop than 
for us. But we may venture seriously to ask of sober-minded 
Irish Protestants—we may still presume that some such exist— 
whether demonstrations of this nature do not inflict the deepest 
injury upon their cause. If the Jesuits had employed Parsons 
Drew, Seaver, and Dickson to help Lord Russell’s coming 
motion, they would have achieved a stroke of policy more 
effectual than any which the wildest dreams of their opponents 
attribute to them. All the machinations of the order, from 
the days of Ignatius Loyola to this hour, would not have done 
the same mischief to the Irish Protestant Church as has been 
inflicted by the ravings of these three truculent parsons at the 
Ulster Hall. We did not, perhaps, need their evidence to tell 
us that that Church is a standing insult to the Catholic nation 
in which it exists. This wise and discreet trio of bigots have 
taken care that upon this point there shall be no mistake. This 
we might have thought was as much mischief as any three 
clergymen could inflict upon the Church to which they belong. 
Those who think so do not know the extent of the self- 
destructive powers of the Irish Orange cleric. This exhibition 
will go far to convince Englishmen that the Irish Church is 
not only an insult to Catholic Ireland, but an. insult to the 
sober toleration, the national feelings, and even the Scriptural | 
piety of Protestant England. It may be, we hope it is, very | 
unjust to make the Irish Church and the Irish Protestants | 
responsible for the utterances of the three parsons at the 

Ulster Hall; nevertheless, both the Irish Church and Irish | 
Protestantism will be held responsible for these sentiments 
unless they are very promptly and very authoritatively dis- 
claimed. ‘There are thousands and tens of thousands of 
Englishmen deeply attached to Protestantism who will believe | 
it a national crime to apply Church property in Ireland to an | 
establishment which devotes its revenues to enable their pos- 

sessors to caricature and disgrace Protestantism as it was | 


“Dp or old woman ” 


caricatured and disgraced at the Ulster Hall. 

We shall not be the least surprised if, in the next debate 
upon the Irish Church question, the honest and manly fecling 
of Mr. Newdegate endeavours to escape this intolerable scandal 


by denouncing the three parsons as three Jesuits in disguise. 








TEETOTALLERS’ NIGHTCAPS, 

Tue ingenuity exhibited in dodging the Exciseman is | 
becoming so subtle that the professors of the art have almost 
elevated it into a science. Nothing that we drink is what it 
professes to be. Mr. Prestwich, in his report on wines, &c., 
in the Great Exhibition of 1851, speaking of the wines sent 
from North Germany—Hambro’—dryly said that “ they show 
a marked improvement in applied chemistry ;” and efforts are 
now being made to transfer the sale of spirits to the chemists, 
as a medicament. Has our reader ever seen in druggists’ 
shops in the low quarters of the metropolis such an announce- 
ment as this:—‘ Indian Brandee, made from rare and costly 
products of India,” or ‘‘ Medicated Whiskee”? These are the 
last cunningly-conceived beverages manufactured to cheat the 
Excise; and, worse still, to smuggle into households, under the 
name of a curative agent, one of the most deleterious and dis- 
gusting compounds imaginable. “Indian Brandee” is made 
from methylated spirit, a liquid used in the arts and manu- 
factures, and principally by hatters for the purpose of dis- 
solving shellac. It is nothing more or less than common 
potato or beetroot spirit mixed with naphtha for the purpose, 
as the Excise intended, of making it too repulsive to be used 
as a drink, but equally useful, and cheaper than spirits of wine, 
for the manufacturer’s purposes. But the Excise, it appears, 
are not half clever enough for the purveyors of strong drink for 
the poor. On the trial of a chemist in December last for the 
sale of these new nostrums, at the instance of the Excise, at 
Preston, Mr. Harkness, the analytic chemist, deposed that he 
received the bottles purchased by Mr. Lane and analyzed their 


contents. The bottle containing the “brandee” was first 
examined. It had in it seventy-six per cent. of methylated 
Spirit, the rest being treacle and water. The “ whiskee ” had 
seventy-two per cent. of methylated spirit, and the rest was 
Sugar and water. Both the “ brandee” and “ whiskee ” were 
equal in quality and strength to strong gin highly sweetened, 


aud they are evidently prepared as beverages. In some places 


they are so used, and called “the teetotal nightcap.” This 


: 


to insult, in their tenderest points, the religious beliefs even of | 
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may be a libel upon total abstainers ; but it is quite clear that 
it is intended to be surreptitiously used, and a maddening 
liquor it is. We give the analysis of the different samples 
sold as “Indian Brandee,” as made by the chemist of the 
Inland Revenue Office : 





“Ist. Methylated spirit, partially purified by treatment with 
nitric acid and distillation, containing a trace of sweet spirit of nitre, 
and sweetened with brown sugar. 

2nd. Methylated spirit, slightly flavoured with rhubarb, and 
sweetened with brown sugar. 

3rd. Methylated spirit, simply sweetened and coloured. 

4th. Methylated spirit, containing a smal! quantity of chloroform, 
and coloured. 

5th. Methylated spirit, with a small quantity of spruce. 

6th. Methylated spirit, coloured and sweetened, and slightly 
flavoured with ginger. 

7th. Methylated spirit, flavoured with fenugreck, and coloured,” 


The “ Indian tincture” or “ whiskee”” was equally sweetened 
and mixed with drugs in small quantities, to give it colourably 
the character of some medicated preparation. Bat what must be 
the effect upon the human stomach of these doses, infinitesimal, 
it may be, of tinctures, &c.? If there is any truth in homao- 
pathy, here we have a surreptitious means of turning the 
intestines into a druggist’s shop. 

The people of the north appear to have more than the 
average national liking for stupefying drinks. There is a well- 
known dram specially prepared in the cotton-spinning districts 
for putting children to sleep, in order that the mothers may go 
to millwork. This is called a “quietner;” and, unhappily, 
in but too many cases it well deserves the name, as the poor 
babe once nursed with this substitute for mother’s milk, only 
wakes in another world. The evil of the “ Indian Brandee ” and 
“whiskee”’ is that it can be obtained at all hours of the 
Sunday ; and thus the provision of the Act which shuts public- 
houses during the hours of Divine service is completely turned. 
It is asserted that this demoniacal liquor is principally used by 
women under the pretence of its being necessary as a cordial; 
and thus they slip into drunkenness with secresy and certainty, 
by the aid of the tradesman who professes to minister only to our 
ailments. 

That the very poor should rush eagerly after such deleterious 
compounds is not indeed astonishing, knowing, as we do, that 
it is the custom of many fashionable women to make the 
dressing-case a hiding-place for stimulants. Our lady friends 
across the Atlantic indulge, we are told, in a “ bitter” 
which goes by the name of “ pick-me-up.” This is cunningly 
brewed of chloric ether, cardamoms, and ammonia, and is very 
stimulating. At home, the Eau de Cologne bottle is but too o‘ten 
filled with spirit much stronger than is necessary for a restora- 
tive. A few drops of Hollands, we are told, has a wonderful effect 
in giving brilliancy to the eye. This is a dangerous cosmetic, 
and is, we fear, used like the famous American recipe for 
restoring the hair in baldness—namely, a portion rubbed in 
outwardly to make it grow, and another portion taken inwavdly 
to clench the roots. The exhaustion and ennui brought about 
in high life by late hours, excessiv@fatigue, and fast living, has 
its counterpart among the very poor. “ Poverty, hunger, and 
dirt” work as much depression on the spirits of the poor 
draggle-tailed creatures of Shoreditch as the perpetual round 
of balls and routs does among the “upper ten thousand” 
during the season. The superabundance of every luxury, 
the difficulty of conceiving wishes that cannot be gratified, 
leads almost to the same feeling of despair as the total 
absence of every comfort of life; and the remedy sought 
for in both cases is the same. It is, we know, a fact 
that gin is flavoured and dosed in different quarters of 
the town to suit the desperate palates of the poor wretches 
who fly to the gin-palace to find some solace for their troubles— 
some Lethe for the despair that so often overtakes them. 
The liquor is matched to the neighbourhood as a lady matches 
her worsteds. St. Giles’s, for instance, boasts a special gin, so 
spiced with Cayenne pepper that the memory of it is left in 
the mouth for an hour. Shoreditch has another kind of gin, 
which is totally distinct, though equally maddening. For all 
we know, the poor of Clapham may be accommodated by the 
delicate manipulations of the gin improvers, for the most 
demure evangelicanism is not proof against the temptations of 
this creature comfort. In a memorial lately addressed by the 
merchants of New York to the House of Represetitatives, 
among other items, we find the following: —“ The alarm from 
cholera likewise aided consumption, inducing much reading of 
the Bible, and the keeping of a small quantity of brandy im 
the house.” Possibly the Clapham Stiggins may not see the 
irreverence of thus bracketting spiritual things of so different 
a nature: at all events, we know that practically so-called 
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religious neighbourhoods are no whit superior to irreligious ones 
in their craving for strong drink. 

The lower middle class, in the old crusted port at 1s. 9d. and 
in the “ nutty sherry,” are, equally with the poor, partakers of 
liquids dosed with spirit which is but little superior to 
miserable concoctions sold at the gin-palaces. In the year 1865, 
we exported to France and Portugal large quantities of British 
spirit, distilled from grains and roots. Much of this was a 
pure neutral spirit. It was ascertained that this large quantity 
was taken principally by the Portuguese for the purpose of 
“ fortifying”’ the port wine they sent to this country. This 
spirit at that time could be imported almost as cheaply as the 
wine could be made, at the same time it gave an enormous 
strength—the body we so much admire in the “ruby port” we 
have before alluded to. This, in a temperance sense, was bad 
enough, but last year it was discovered that our exportations 
to France and Portugal had fallen off by 1,715,154 gallons—to 
France by upwards of 400,000 gallons, and to Portugal by 
nearly a million gallons. This quantity must have been made 
up from some other source, and on inquiry it was found that 
the Prussians had found out a method of distilling from common 
roots an exceedingly coarse spirit, which, to use the words of 
the Inland Revenue Report, “ they use for mixing with such 
spirits and liqueurs as have sufficient flavour to disguise the 
unpleasant taste of the adulterating material,” and we may 
add wines also. Thus the flank of our spirit duties is turned 
by the wine growers as adroitly as by the druggists, and our 
grocers may be said to sell a mixed spirit at wine prices, 
which is not much purer than the “Indian Brandee,” or the 
“ pure Islay Mountain.” 

We have heard a great deal lately and are destined to hear 
more of that terrible disease, “dipsomania,” which affects 
the upper, middle, and lower classes with great impartiality. 
Can we wonder at the gradual spread of this thirst madness 
when we consider the care with which, for a century, we have 
laid the train for the final explosion which has taken the 
country by surprise—when we know that so many causes are 
secretly at work to educate women especially in the taste for 
alcohol in disguised and so-called “ elegant ” forms P 








ILLEGAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


THE penalty of £340 which has just been inflicted on the 
manager of the Alhambra for crossing the narrow line between 
a dance and a play, has caused some pangs of conscience to 
more conspicuous entertainers. Under the signature of “A 
Warning Voice,” an alarmist scribe writes to the Times, and 
calls the attention of Mr. Gladstone, the Earl of Dudley, and 
Miss Burdett Coutts, to the fact that by giving up their rooms 
to charity concerts they render themselves liable to be branded 
as the keepers of disorderly houses. Nothing more terrible has 
been uttered since we heard of the Dramatic Authors’ Society 
keeping a watchful eye on private theatricals, and threatening 
their managers with prosecutions for piracy. The most muni- 
ficent of patrons can hardjy lend his drawing-room to a music 


mistress if he is to be summoned to a police-court and punished | 
as the law directs, besides exposing himself to the malice of | 


any one who chooses to sue him for £100. Nor would the 


fashionable company assembled at the concert be pleased if a 
constable appeared with a warrant, and proceeded to seize every 
person in the room according to the powers conferred by the 
Act 1n question. The host would think he had done enough 
in giving up his room to be laid waste by a crowd of intruders, 


would think that in paying their guineas to see the inside of a 
house, and support the distinguished emigré who had done them 


of forfeiting its license. 


the honour of teaching them music, they had acted in accordance | 


= the laws of England, and not in violation of them. If 
2 AWS are + 4 ; € ar ¢ 
those laws are to be set in motion against Mr. Gladstone and 


the Earl of Dudley, the result will be disastrous to the swarm | 


of foreigners which settles on our shores for the London season. 
It makes a great difference to a music-teacher whether his 
annual concert 1s to be given in a public room, or at the town 
residence of a noble lord by the kind permission of the noble 
owner. We do not speak merely of the rent, though that is 
not a trifle. But when we look at the namber of concerts 
advertised to take place daily, we feel that those which are to 
succeed must have some special attraction. Signor Twankey- 
dillo may be a master of the violin, a very popular teacher, and 
a Count of the Holy Roman Empire. Herr Bangwang ‘may 
have set the whole of Wagner’s music for sixteen hands on 
four pianos, and may be able to produce quite as great a 
discord with his own ten fingers. Yet how are these two 


artistes to find their way to the ear, the heart, and the purse 
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of the general public? They complain that England is jp. 
different to art, but even in Germany and Italy concerts are 
thinly attended. In all countries the many have not time or 
taste for anything above a certain level; and the few, unless 
they are exceptionally rich, cannot support more than a certain 
quantity. But in England the many have just time and taste 
enough to follow the dictates of the few, and to take up both 
Bangwang and Twankeydillo, if they come with a passport that 
is properly visé. 

One kind of passport, and by no means the least effective one, 
is the permission to give a concert in the house of a leader of 
society. The great middle class remembers the name of the 
performer in connection with the family which he has taught, 
Some unpronounceable syllables ending in o have been sanctified 
by association with the peerage. The thought of that matinée 
at —— House, and of the distingué foreigner with such a 
moustache, who took off his white kid gloves before playing, is 
too much for many minds. Then, it is something to have been 
to a concert at such a house, and there is nothing to show that 
you paid for your places. If the great hold stalls at fancy 
fairs, or take round the plate at a charity sermon, who can 
refrain from buying or contributing. We presume the “ Warn- 
ing Voice” of the Times will next be heard to remind us that 
the sale of cooling drinks at fancy fairs may be fraught with 
danger. And there can be little doubt that such a warning 
would be more reasonable than the one which is now addressed 
to the patrons of concerts. The wording of the Act is clear. 
The house, room, garden, or other place which needs a license, 
must be oné “ kept for public dancing, music, or other public 
entertainment.” How far this definition is answered by houses 
which are occasionally lent for any such purpose, we need 
not undertake to decide. Perhaps the writer in the Times 
would argue that during the performance of a concert to which 
the public is admitted by payment, the house is kept for a 
public entertainment. But it is not likely that a warrant will 
be granted on such slight grounds, or that an informer will be 
found to sue for a penalty with such a subtle argument as the 
sole support of his case. The late conviction under this Aet 
of the keeper of a public-house at the East-end, rested on the 
fact that the house was regularly open for music and dancing, 
and that any of the public could come in to join in the pro- 
ceedings. We need hardly inquire whether there is any 
similar regularity in the abandonment of West-end houses to 


| fashionable concerts, and whether the guinea ticket is no bar 


to the free entrance of the public. It is probable that the 
writer in the Times is confusing together the provisions of the 
Act against unlicensed music and dancing and those of the 
Act against unlicensed stage-plays. In the second Act the 
receipt of money is made the test, but in the first Act there 1s 
no mention of the receipt of money. True enough, the admis- 
sion of people by payment would be evidence against the 


_ keeper of an unlicensed house, but only because it wouid imply 


that the house was kept for some public entertainment. And 
there is as much difference between evidence and proof as there 
is between the law as expounded by writers in the 7imes and 
the law as interpreted by the judges. 

We agree with the “ Warning Voice” that the two Acts 
which have been cited shou]d be in some way amended. But 
we think that moral need not have been enforced by such an 
argumentum & prioribus. Our reasons for doubting the 
wisdom of George II.’s Act have already been given, and we 
may add that the needless trouble it causes is felt by some of 
the most respectable establishments. Exeter Hall, for imstance, 


' J | is licensed under that Act; and the result is, that Exeter Hall 
without being further fined for his self-denial. The guests | 


cannot have a morning performance of the “ Messiah ” for fear 
Yet it cannot be contended that 
Handel’s music would do harm if it was heard before five o’clock 
in the afternoon, or that even if it was given in an Un- 
licensed building it would encourage habits of idleness. In 
like manner whatever may be the influence of sach music halls 
as the Alhambra, even if it be simply bad, it can hardly be 
intensified by raising the character of the performances. We 
do not wonder at the managers of theatres appealing for the 
protection of the law, as they are themselves under legal 
restraint. It would be obviously unfair to insist on their 
submitting to the Lord Chamberlain while others can vie with 
them for public favour, and may be independent of that rigorous 
official. But we see no reason for perpetuating the system 
which managers dislike when it presses on themselves, and 
applaud only when it touches their neighbours. If we ask, 
what is the object of imposing checks on music and stage- 
plays, we shall see that in England that object is not answered 
by creating an unintelligent monopoly. All that we have 
a right to demand of either theatres or music-halls 1 ® 
regard for decency and order. 
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When the theatrical censorship was established other views 
prevailed. The Government of that day was afraid of the stage 
being made an engine for the diffusion of political opinions. 
By placing the theatres under the immediate inspection of an 
officer of the Court there might be a chance of averting this 
danger. Even now the extreme sensitiveness of the Lord 
Chamberlain to political allusions is shown by paternal acts of 
strange severity. Mr. Shirley Brooks has told us the history 
of his attempt to dramatize “ Coningsby,” and has detailed the 
objections which were raised to the mildest satire. Yet the 
public is familiarized with political life by a shoal of newspapers ; 
and the caricatures in Punch (when they are good) are quite as 
telling as the Aristophanic drama. Does any one think that 
at the time when the dramatic censorship was introduced it 
would have been possible for Mr. Tenniel to publish his 
admirable parody of Mr. Poynter’s Israel in Egypt? There 
has not been a direct censorship of the press since the end of 
the seventeenth century; but under the old law of libel, when 


juries had merely to decide on the fact of publication, the free- | 
dom of the press was nothing more thana name. We have found | 
| vexation. 


that decency in the world of journalism has been promoted by 


the removal of many of the old restrictions. Have we any reason | 


to suppose that the effect on theatres and music-halls would not 
be the same? As things are, the public is often more censorious 
than the LordChamberlain. When the performances in any place 
are of such a nature as to attract the educated public, an 
insensible process of purification is sure to begin. Mr. Bouci- 
cault says, that in New York the drama was tried in a garden 
where smoking and drinking prevailed, and that the drama 
soon put an end to smoking and drinking. Superior attrac- 
tions would, no doubt, banish those comic songs the chief 
delight of which is found in their inanity, and the great “ This” 
and the inimitable “That” would no longer drive in their 
broughams from the Strand to the Alhambra. But if there 
is to be any reform in the music-halls, they must not be 
restricted to ballets without a connected story, and judges must 
not be called upon to distinguish entertainments of the stage 
from entertainments on the stage. It may be true that, as 
the placard in Kew Gardens has it, smoking, idle sports, and 
play do not constitute instruction and recreation. But people 
who work hard all day and all the week need recreation more 
than instruction in their intervals of leisure, and a play some- 
times teaches quite as much as a lecture. The poet says that 
a verse may find him who a sermon flies ; and though we have 
no wish to compare a theatre to a church, or an actress to a 
sister of charity, we feel that some men may be moved by the 
one who would avoid the other. Whether it is right or not 
that people should have tastes, it is the part of wisdom to 
have those tastes properly cultivated; and if a nation is to be 
improved by means of its pleasures, it would be well that the 
law should take account of the means of improvement. 








FEELINGS. 


A HIGHLY nervous and sensitive organization is a serious 
calamity to its possessor, while its contrary often proves a 
source of annoyance and irritation to those who demand the 
quick and ready sympathy of their friends. “ Love me, love 
my dog” represents very fairly what are, in many instances, 
the requirements of friendship. It is not enough for some 
persons to be loved themselves, but everything they have must 
also come in for its share, and must be valued, not for its own 
merits or on its own account, but reflectively, because it belongs 


to them; and they are disposed to resent, as an injury done to : . 
| some uncertainty, some defection of theirs, and, after increasing 


themselves, any want of appreciation for their dog or their cat, 
their house, garden, or possessions of any kind. It is an 


door to a host of indirect ways by which scheming and inte- 
rested persons may cajole and toady their friends. As a rule, 
none are so open to flattery and the arts of the schemer as 
those who are dependent upon the sympathy of their friends in 
all the minute incidents of daily life. It does not seem at all 
unreasonable that it should be so, because they who do not 
suffice to themselves, but who look on every side for consolation 
and strength, must be at the mercy of those amongst whom 
they live; and the chances are that, as self is the guiding 
principle of nine-tenths of the world, they become subservient 
tools, and an easy prey in the hands of those who are stronger 
than themselves. In friendship, as in every thing else, it 
is difficult to attain the juste milieu. ‘To have and to 
Value a true friend, and yet to be capable of doing 
Without one is the way to retain him. Emerson has well said, 
that it is “ better to be a nettle in the side of your friend than 


his echo, The condition which high friendship demands is, | 
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ability to do without it.” They who continually need expres- 
sion and proofs of attachment, and who are themselves profuse 
in their own. professions of it, have but little depth of soil in 
which friendship can take root and flourish. Theirs is a super- 
ficial and excitable nature. In their ceaseless endeavours to 
elicit expressions of regard, they are like children who con- 
tinually rake up the soil in order to ascertain what progress 
the seeds which they have sown are making, and who, in their 
anxiety and curiosity, prevent the possibility of any crop, and 
themselves defeat the very object which they desire to attain. 
It is a very short-sighted policy to importune our friends for 
signs of their regard. If we are mutually worthy of each 
other the sentiment will deepen and acquire strength if it is 
suffered to grow without attracting any special notice or remark, 
That which is “ felt and left unsaid ” endures longer than that 
which is expressed in words. In silence and unobtrusiveness 
earnestness and depth are acquired. Feelings which are over- 
indulged and ceaselessly exhibited are exhaustive; they wear 
themselves threadbare. Nothing can bear up against demands 
which are exigéant and so become only a weariness and a 


There are creatures which, in spite of themselves, sap the 
very foundations of friendship by the continual exhibition of 
ill-regulated feelings. Victims of themselves, they would vic- 
timize others. They are at the mercy of their own feelings, 
which, not being under proper control, can sway them at 
pleasure, and they torment and harass all within their reach 
as well as disturb their own rest and peace of mind. Weak, 
excitable, and impressionable, they suffer themselves to be 
ruled where they alone onght to be masters. Every shadow of 
the countenance, every inflexion of the voice, every gesture is 
watched, noted, and commented on. They demand of their 
dearest and well-tried friends reasons for every passing cloud; 
and if an explanation is not given readily and without hesita- 
tation, they infer that it must necessarily concern themselves, 
and resent imaginary evils with the most definite displeasure. 
None of us are exempt from ordinary cares. Our health 
varies with the weather as well as with many other external 
circumstances; our spirits are affected by passing changes; the 
struggle of life may be more severe at one time than at another, 
pressing upon us, and withdrawing our thoughts from other 
things which have been ovr ordinary occupation. Family 
cares, household and domestic duties are not always the 
same, nor is it possible to say beforehand how much or 
how little interest we will take in them. A child’s health 
his or her prospects in life may force themselves upon our 
attention, and, for the time, turn away our thoughts from 
other things. All these cast their shadows across our path, 
and we are not always disposed to render an account of them 
to our most intimate friends, certainly not at their request, if 
they should make it either inopportunely or inconsiderately. 
They, who are themselves extremely sensitive, are quick 
to see these passing moods, and never rest till they have 
either ferretted them out or provoked us beyond all power of 
endurance. If their demands are not complied with they take 
it as a grievance, as an injury to*themselves and a want of 
confidence. They resent it, affect to be wounded by it, shed 
tears over it, vote themselves martyrs, console themselves with 
the conviction that they are not duly appreciated. Suspicious, 
distrustful, jealous, and exacting, they weary their friends. 
They alternate between apprehension and satisfaction. At one 
time their friends suffice, while at another they do not come up 
to the mark, and, without considering where the fault really lies, 
whether it may not arise from some passing phase of their own 
mind, they do not hesitate to attribute it to their friends, to 


this imaginary condition with all the form and semblance 


exaggerated idea of the claims of friendship, and opens the | of reality they attack it as a grievante, and demand an 


explanation which their friends are, perhaps, unable to give, for 
the very simple reason that there is nothing to explain. 

There is no tyranny like that of friendship and love when 
they are not guided and directed by a due consideration for 
mutual claims. One-sided claims will either destroy friendship 
altogether or make it a galling chain. The ability to give and 
take is a necessary condition to the growth and permanence 
of true friendship. An atmosphere of insecurity always 
surrounds whatever is independent of the laws of reason and 
of justice. Feelings pre-eminently belong to this class, and 
therefore the undue consideration which is so often given. to 
them, and the misplaced importance which is attached to them 
in many of the most important passages of our lives, interferes 
with those mutual obligations which are the foundation 
and bulwark of friendship, When any one demands for 
himself exclusive attention, or interprets the words and 
gestures of others by a standard of his own, arbitrarily 
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laying down a law by which he proposes to gauge the 
hearts and conduct of other men, he at once. destroys the 
equilibrium of friendship, throws it off its just balance, 
and converts it into a torment and a pain. Fitfulness, 
which is almost a necessary condition of sensitive nature, 
destroys the stability without which true friendship 
cannot long exist. How often a whole family is disturbed 
and made miserable, or ill at ease, by the ill-regulated feelings 
of one of its members! Any one who persistently demands 
the most rigid account of every passing change, of every turn of 
the eye, will infallibly create a géne where there ought to 
be full and unquestioned liberty of thought and action. In 
some instances it is next to impossible to maintain our own 
opinion, or to refuse compliance with an unreasonable request, 
without causing annoyance, because the smallest amount of self- 
assertion and independence is looked upon as an offence against 
friendship. So also if we are not disposed to walk and talk 
by a given rule, we are instantly accused of coldness, indiffer- 
ence, or defection. Whatever in our words or conduct does not 
harmonize with the mind and feelings of our over-sensitive 
friends is created into a misdemeanour. A casual expression, 
delay in answering a letter, a jest, a laugh, or a smile, are often 
made the pretext for the most unfounded reproaches, and we 
are taken to task severely for harbouring thoughts and senti- 
ments which are entirely foreign to the whole tenor of our lives, 

Women are said to be more under the influence of their 
feelings than men. Their natures are more sensitive, more 
susceptible of external influences. This constitutes one of 
their greatest charms. It invests them with a ready sympathy, 
a quickness of appreciation, a kind of intuition by which they 
gain an insight into character, and can discover the necessities 
of the human heart, and apply the remedy which it needs. 
We find in women the most perfect examples of the beneficial 
influences of quick feeling, and they also supply instances of 
the unutterable woe which ill-governed, ill-directed feelings can 
work. A woman who is her own centre, who recognises no 
claims but her own, who, being herself the sport of feelings 
which ever vary, requires of all who are brought within her 
reach by the ties of relationship or of friendship, that they 
shall be guided in all things by the pulsations of her heart, 
and the bent of her mind becomes the torment of her friends, 
There are few who cannot point to some one who thus 
ruffles the lives of her associates, who by constantly making 
grievances of the most trifling acts of her friends, imposes 
upon them restraints and fetters which effectually destroy 
that independence and freedom of action which are abso- 
lutely necessary to the healthy condition of friendship. The 
most ordinary attention to some third person—probably nothing 
more than is required by the common courtesies of society —is 
magnified into disloyalty ; or some casual expression is mis- 
construed into a covert sneer or rebuke; or a dull jest is misin- 
terpreted to mean a mocking jibe; or the sound of langhter, if 
not well timed, is an insult. The smallest incidents awaken 
suspicion and distrust, and become the fertile source of misunder- 
standings, which even the most perfect good-humour and the 
most persistent gentleness often fail to remove. Moreover, as 
explanations are constantly demanded, intercourse with highly- 
Sensitive persons becomes hardly worth the rigid cireumspec- 
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tion which is necessary in order to live with them on terms of | 


amity. Not to be able to laugh, to chaff, to jest, smile, or 
speak, except by rule, and without giving a sufficient reason 
for our passing moods, strikes at the root of that liberty with- 
out which life is not worth having. 

It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that women 
have the monopoly of extreme sensitiveness. A touchy and 
Sensitive man is infinitely more difficult to manage. As a 
man’s nature is stronger than a woman’s these peculiarities 
are more difficult to contend against in him than they are ina 
woman. It is when self becomes the centre of a man’s life, 
round which he travels, never getting beyond it, that he 
becomes a nuisance to his friends and a plague and a misery to 
himself. Any one who continually contemplates himself, his 
health, his feelings, or his interests, and who values things so 
far only as they minister to his wishes and requirements, who 
cannot turn his back upon himself even for a single moment 
nor can lose himself in the sorrows, troubles, and eodentricities 
of others, will degenerate into something less human, will cease 
to be a pleasure to others, and will be avoided just as men 
shun the presence of one who is conspicuous for some gross 
physical deformity. 








COCKNEY TEA-GARDENS. 


THE people of London are yearly becoming more and more 
estive and fond of holidays. Besides that division of the 
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populace which interests itself in Reform, there is a class ready 
to crowd music-halls during the hottest nights, and to rush 
into excursion trains while the atmosphere of the carriages jg 
as high as that in the chambers of a Turkish bath. Thege 
pleasure-seekers come from the shops, and the mode of enter. 
tainment which they chiefly affect is not without some 
instruction to us. The earnest and determined manner jn 
which a Cockney under the severest restrictions and the most 
unpleasant conditions will amuse himself, is really indicative of 
the vatural innocence of the creature. Nothing disheartens 
him ; nothing discourages his buoyant and constitutional power 
of being jolly under the most adverse circumstances. Hig 
good-humoured vulgarity enables him to express his delight 
with a gusto of satisfaction which is unrestrained by any con- 
sideration whatever for the sentiments or opinions of those 
about him. He eats and drinks and makes merry, for to- 
morrow theré is the shop again. For the little time he will 
imitate a gentleman as closely as he can approach that 
character consistently with his views on the subject, which it 
must be confessed are rather wide of the mark. But he is quite 
at ease on the point himself. His tie may be execrable, his 
waistcoat revolting, his hat altogether wrong, and his travelling 
customs worse than the customs of Dahomey, yet he is wrapped 
in the conceit of ignorance, and experiences a delight which 
seldom falls tu the lot of those whom he apes. The nature of 
his occupation never distracts his peace of mind once he is 
withdrawn from it. He conceives there is nothing to trouble 
him when his employer emancipates the establishment for four- 
and-twenty hours. Wecan comprehend this. We can believe 
that driving in the dust to Hampton Court with a roaring 
crowd and a brass band, combined with the privilege of howling 
choruses at intervals may compose an intensely charming 
expedition. We may assume that pulling in a Thames 
wherry while the tide has left that silver stream to its 
own sweet devices in the way of odours, is a recreation of a 
luxurious character. It may be that to run up Primrose-hill 
and refresh yourself with a penny bottle of ginger beer, is a 
thing to be remembered and marked with a red_ letter. 
Hampstead donkeys are no doubt a treat. Rosherville bowers 
of bliss are now historical, but there is one Cockney pleasure 
institution which we believe is quite unique, and which must 
exceed all others in favour and popularity. Tea-gardens are 
essentially English. They have coffee in France or caw suecre 
under the trees, but our tea-gardens are our own. The in- 
scription over the entrance to those Edens shows a trait in our 
disposition which the foreigner does not share with us. When 
would a Frenchman think of bringing his refreshment in his 
pocket in an unprepared state in order that he might prepare 
it comparatively free from expense, when he got a seat and 
scenery for nothing? It was a Cockney who first thought of 
that, and it was a brother or a sister Cockney who checkmated 
the move with a tariff of “ twopence for hot water.’ The hot 
water is not charged for, but the accommodation is. The rural 
felicity of the tea-garden is not to be had without paying 
for it. Has the reader ever beheld arbours such as those 
in which twopence is charged for hot water? Kew is a 
famous place for them, and there they may be seen at this time 
in full bloom. The young ladies who accompanied the young 
gentlemen to those wonderful junketings held during the éarly 
portion of this week are specially addicted to Kew. It is close 
to London ; youn can approach by rail, by steamer, or by “bus; 
and there is always the standing free show of the royal Palm- 
house and the horticultural grounds. ‘The number of tea- 
gardens here is marvellous. Many of them are not bigger than 
the back-yard of a mean cottage, and the “ garden *” consists 
of a dozen or so of summer-houses ranged at either side and 
furnished with wooden tables and benches. Each receptacle 
is independent, so that the various parties do not intermingle, 
and the beverage is handed round by a nondescript sort of 
attendant, who seems to have been in a stable six days in the 
week and to have tried his hand at waitering on the seventh. The 
company is of a motley and a boisterous character. Asa rule, 
the sexes are equally represented, the women being apparently 
of the East-end milliner class and of the domestic servant 
order. The latter bring military with them frequently, and the 
warriors appear affable, friendly enough, and well conducted, 
though not altogether limiting their refreshments to the tea. 
The former, with their several admirers, joke and laugh, and 
encourage the mild advances made to them, and display their 
poor dresses and attempts at finery. The air of the tea-garden 
is not quite as exhilarating as that of the open country. Tobacco 
of the vilest kind hangs around and about it in thickest clouds, 
the dust gets in, the clamour of voices, and the invitations of 
the ostler-waiter to more ’ot water render the retreat stuffy and 
wearisome to those not accustomed to it. Still, the fum never 
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flags, and the relays of visitors are perpetual. Touters at the 
door run out to inveigle the troops of excursionists as fast as 
they emerge from the station or descend from the omnibuses. 
Vendors of wreaths of coloured paper pounce upon those welcome 
guests, and the full dress of a tea-garden would be incomplete 
withont a piece of fire-screen twisted round the hats and 
bonnets. It is difficult to conjecture how this coloured paper 
can heighten the excitement of the revels; but from the 
quantity sold, it is evident that it can and must. Is it a relic 
of the masquerade times, or rather a playful return to the 
habits of a primitive and a savage period in our history, when 
the ancient Briton wore paint? It is nut unusual to see an 
entire family in a tea-garden invested in head-gear of tissue- 
paper—the solemn mechanic visage of the father and the pale 
staring face of his squab infant looking inexpressibly absurd 
under this extraordinary decoration. Babies, by the way, are 
regular features of the tea-garden. A casual observer might 
imagine that they were brought because the owners found it 
difficult or impossible to pass the time without those domestic 
luxuries, but the truth is that they are brought simply because 
there is no one left at home to take care of them. Some of 
these interesting creatures either howl or sleep through the 
festivities, and are only bribed to a temporary lull by oranges 
or by nuts, which are cracked for them, and which must help 
considerably towards utterly destroying their infantine stomachs. 
You may notice that they possess certain distinctive types 
of manner besides those general characteristics which we have 
mentioned. The tea-garden baby-obstreperous, jerks and 
snatches at the cups, and roars for everything with a power of 
roaring which may have been suggested by the comic songs 
which it is now and then brought to listen to in suburban 
music-halls. This baby drives the enviable possessors distracted 
in the end, quite destroys the happiness of the party, and as a 
last resource is spanked into a voiceless rage by the mother. 
The tea-garden baby-somnolent has been apparently dressed 
and drugged for the occasion, and may be placed upon the 
ground or under a seat until the time comes for running to 
the train, when it is snatched up and carried off like a cloak 
or a rug. It does not suggest to you Tennyson’s charming 
simile of the youngsters tumbling like ripe apples on the grass, 
but rather resembles a white turnip, being as meaningless and 
as vegetable-looking, humanly speaking, as a turnip. But the 
Romeos and Juliets of the tea-gardens would require a poet to 
describe. The babies after all and the married section are but 
prosaic divisions. Love in a tea-garden has yet to be done in 
song and in a novel. A cynic and a sentimentalist would both 
find plenty to sneer at and rhapsodize upon here. The Romeo 
and the Juliet who now bill over the benches and the sodden 
tea (Romeo removing his mock meerschaum to whisper a soft 
nothing—soft as it left his soft head), may, when another 
summer flushes into beauty the leaves and flowers, visit this 
same spot as Mr. and Mrs. Romeo, while fancy may indulge in 
the vision of a Master Romeo, not as yet alive to the charms 
of the place or of any other place whatever, sucking his thumb 
and reminding his parents of the hostage they have given to 
fortune and of the pledge of affection which has grown up 
between them. This, we should say, not seldom occurs. Tea- 
gardens are to some what flower-shows, and fancy bazaars, 
and morning concerts are to others. This much may be said 
in their favour, that they are free from vice and from the 
professional viciousness which is accommodated at Cremorne. 
It would be well indeed that they were improved, that 
the lessees should show more taste and that they should not be, 
as they must be, the laughing-stock of strangers. The lower 
down we can bring ‘refinement the better. We cannot think 
the Cockney is altogether incorrigible, and that if his pleasures 
were arranged more systematically and sensibly for him he 
would not encourage the movement. The Crystal Palace is a 
step in the right direction. But we must educate our people 
to enjoying a more rational style of amusement than they do 
even there. A people’s day at the Crystal Palace is scarcely 
more hopeful than a day at a tea-garden. There is the same 
vulgarity, the same meaningless confysion, the same hurry and 
heat and fuss which must render the féte utterly destitute of 
genuine pleasure. Perhaps if we had these holidays oftener 
the people would learn how to organize them better. It is 
wonderful how easily they are satisfied, how much they put up 
with, and how faithfully they stick to old forms of merriment 
and fun. No other people would think of cramming themselves 
into a tea-garden and suffering tortures in railways to get there, 
and call it enjoyment. What we are surprised at is that the 
energy of capitalists is not spent in a direction which would be 
certain to be profitable in so far as it met a rapidly-growing 
requirement. Those miserable shanties to which we have 
referred might be bought up, and the quarter on which they have 


made the business converted into attractive erounds, properly laid 
out, attended, and catered for. Let them be called tea-gardens 
still, but let them have nothing but the name in common with the 
present wretched concerns. It is the mean scale at which we 
pitch the pleasures of the people that perpetuates the species 
of the cad and the gent. Without any imperial interference 
we might improve immensely upon these half-country expedi- 
tions, which are so popular. Doubtless the thing will be done 
when some one finds it can be done with profit. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


One Emperor crowned, and another shot at, were the two most 
conspicuous events of the latter part of lust week. The ceremonial 
at Buda-Pesth was splendid in the extren:e— glowing with all the 
Oriental fulness of colour and wealth of baibaric pearl and gold for 
which the Hungarians, on all their State occasions, are celebrated, 
and not wanting in a certain dignity and grace, though some of the 
observances were a little childish in their perpetuation of a state 
of things rather medizval than modern. The chief interest and 
worth of the ceremonial, however, consisted in the proof which it 
offered that the long feud between monarch and people has come 
to an end, that the old ways of mutual distiust are abandoned, and 
that a path of constitutional progress has bien entered, which, if it 
be followed with sincerity and diligence, may kad to the happiest 
results. No one can read the brilliant description of the corona- 
tion given in the 7imes by Dr. Russell without perceiving that 
this is the really important fact Jying beneath all the flare and 
glitter of that matchless pageant. The enthusiasm with which the 
Hungarians received their long-alienated King appears to indicate 
a complete reconciliation, and it is a circumstance which points to 
a possible reconstruction of the Austrisu Empire on the only basis 
left open to the Hapsburg dynasty. ‘ihe moral of the unhappy 
event of the 6th of June at Paris lies in exactly the opposite 
direction. It reveals in darkest shadow the depth and width of 
the gulf yawning between Russia and Poland. It shows how 
intense is the hatred of the Czar existing in Polish bosoms—how 
furiously the spirit of an extinguished nationality may burn in the 
mind of a youth removed from the place of his sufferings and 
the land of his birth, but seeing in the person of the Russian 
Emperor the embodiment of nearly a ceutury of wrong, | Un- 
doubtedly, the act of Berezowski was the ect of a fanatic: 1t was 
a criminal act ; it was an untoward act, coming ata time when the 
Emperor was the guest of a foreign nation. Political assassina- 
tion is of very doubtful morality ; it is of more than doubtful use, 
since attempts such as that on the Czar generally fail, and, if they 
succeed, are only likely to exacerbate and envenom the evils they 
seek to remove. But these things will occur again and again as long 
as nations are trampled under the feet of rapacious tyrannies ; and 
while we deplore and condemn the effect, we must not forget to 
deplore and condemn the cause still more. When Alexander 
reconciles himself with the Poles as Francis Joseph has reconciled 
himself with the Magyars, he will have greater right than he 
now has to invoke the sympathy of Europe. 


Anoruer failure has taken place in the attempt of the Italian 
Government to deal with the ecclesiastical property. The Bill and 
convention recently before the Chamber of Deputies have been 
rejected, and a committee is appointed to submit counter proposals 
to the Chamber. In the meanwhile, the Government are wrangling 
with M. Brasseur, the agent of Count Langrand-Dumonceau, who 
was connected with the first convention, and the Messrs. Roths- 
child & Frémy, who were to have guaranteed the second, but 
backed out of their agreement. Whether this breach of faith on 
the part of the latter has had anything to do with the disinclination 
of the Chamber to accept the convention afterwards concluded 
with the Messrs. Erlanger of Paris and Frankfort, and Schroder of 
London, does not clearly appear ; but it is very certain that the 
Romanists have spared no pains to defeat the project of the 
Government. The settlement of the question, from whatever cause, 
is again retarded ; but it is obvious that the Church must in the 
end give way, and may possibly be obliged—like the Tory party in 
England in respect of Reform—to accept some arrangement of a 
more extreme character than was originally proposed. W hen, even 
n—the most bigoted Roman Catholic country in the world 
—the possessions of the Church have been dealt with by the State. 
it is not to be expected that Italy will be long debarred from an 
arrangement to which the whole tendency of modern ideas em- 
phatically points. 
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Arter all, the Queen of Spain is about to pluck up courage, and 
to visit the Paris Exhibition ; previous to which, it is thought, she 
will go to Rome for the centenary celebration. The state of affairs 
in her dominions is more quiet at present than it was a few 
months ago ; yet the situation is by no means cheerful. A great 
deal of discontent smoulders in the provinces, and the Ministry 1s 
fragile. General Calonge, Minister of State and Foreign Affairs, 
has resigned, and is succeeded by Seiior Castro, the Minister for the 
Colonies. One of General Calonge’s last official acts was to make 
a declaration to the Congress which is not a little surprising, after 
what had been previously understood in England. He said there 
was no truth in the statement published by the English papers that 
the legal proceedings in the case of the Tornado had been 
declared null and void. Lord Derby, however, was clearly under 
the impression that such was the case, for, on the 3lst ult., he 
stated to the House of Lords that he had received from the Spanish 
Government an intimation to that effect. And the terms of the 
judgment delivered by the Supreme Court of War and Marine, on 
the 23rd of May, at Madrid, are certainly capable of no other 
interpretation. 





OreTAN affairs are likely to be still further complicated by a 
recent act of the Turkish marine. The little Greek blockade- 
runner, the Arkadion, was chased by four Turkish war-steamers, 
and took refuge in the port of Cerigotto, one of the possessions of 
Greece. Here she was attacked by the Turks, but ultimately 
escaped without much damage. It is very natural that the 
Ottoman Government should do its best to resist the efforts of the 
Greeks to aid and spread the rebellion ; but to attack a Greek 
vessel in a Greek port is an outrage which cannot be justified, and 
we are therefore not surprised that the Greek Government should 
have sent a frigate to the spot, to prevent similar acts in future. 





Ir appears that the Danish Government has declined the 
proposals made by Prussia that, in case of a retrocession of terri- 
tory in the northern part of Slesvig, Denmark should guarantee 
the national rights of the German inhabitants. The alleged reason 
is that the Government could only regard the laws of the country 
as determining its attitude towards the German population. It is 
much to be feared that this resolve will put an end to any 
restoration of Slesvig territory to Denmark. 





A Frencn prince has been tried at Paris as a receiver of 
embezzled money, and has been found guilty. The criminal is 
Prince de Crouy-Chanel, a venerable-looking old man of seventy- 
four, who claims (but apparently not on very satisfactory grounds) 
to be considered a descendant of the Kings of Hungary, and the 
rightful heir to the estates held by the Duke of Modena. His 
offence consisted in receiving as borrowed money 155,000 francs, 
part of the proceeds of certain forgeries committed a year ago by 
the cashier of the Sous Comptoir des Chemins de Fer. It 
was contended by the prosecution that the Prince must have 
known that the cashier, having a salary of but 4,000 francs a year 
could only have obtained such sums as those he lent by robbing 
his employers. When the cashier and an accomplice were tried 
the Prince absconded ; but he recently gave himself up, and hes 
now been sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. It is a strange 
case ; but crime is the most democratic thing in the world, and 
brings princes and costermongers to a level. 





Very little of importance comes to us from America this week, 
The South is still agitated by negro turbulence and reactionary 
attempts on the part of the whites ; and it is evident that the 
stern hand of military rule cannot yet be relaxed, Perhaps the 
most important item of news is the opinion of Mr. Stanbery, the 
Attorney-General, on the operation of the Reconstruction Agt—an 
opinion given for the guidance of the Federal officers in carrying 
out its provisions. The New York correspondent of the Daily 
News says that “it is a long and elaborate document, and all the 
English reader will care to know about it is, that it greatly narrows 
the operation of the disfranchising clauses : first, by of course 
insisting that they must be construed strictly in the voter's 
favour; and, secondly, by deciding that nobody is disfran- 
chised for having sworn allegiance to the Confederacy, having 
previously sworn allegiance to the United States, if he has done so 
in order to fill some office necessary to the preservation of civil 
society at the South—such as mayor, judge, sheriff, governor, 
policeman, and soon. This will reduce the number of the disfran- 





chised still lower than was anticipated ; so that there will really be 
but comparatively very few of them, and the restoration of their 
rights cannot be very far distant if they act with ordinary 
discretion.” It is to be hoped that the South will see the futility 
of resisting any further, and will make the best of a state of things 
which the victors might have rendered far more intolerable, 





THE people of Hayti seem to be settling down quietly under 
the rule of Salnave, whom the populace hail as their Garibaldi and 
deliverer. He is described as a man of liberal ideas and great 
energy of character, and he will probably be elected President— 
an office which has already been proffered him by the Senate, but 
which he will only accept as the result of a popular vote. Old 
Soulouque, the black Emperor and West Indian travestie of the 
First Napoleon, is expected to return to the island; but, being 
now nearly eighty years of age, and half-paralyzed, it is not likely 
that he could, if he would, restore the grotesque negro Empire of 
former days. 





M. Rarmpavn’s horse, which so providentially formed the target 
for Berezowski’s bullet, and was the sole victim of the attempted 
assassination, deserves a note as a steed of celebrity, whose blood, 
not shed in vain, has dyed the uniform of the heir of Russia. He 
was a fine English-bred horse, named “Cardigan,” and had been 
purchased by the Emperor of the French, from one who is well- 
known to hunting men, Mr. “Tom” Perceval, of the famous 
Haycock Inn, at Wansford, “in England.” The Emperor's own 
favourite horse, a powerful weight-carrying hunter, also came from 
the same stable with his comrade “ Cardigan,” and is called 
“ Perceval” by his Imperial owner. 





Mr. MERRIFIELD, Principal of the School of Naval Architecture, 
holds, with Lord Granville and Dr. Lyon Playfair, that England is 
deficient in “ technical education,” and says that the French have 
made immense advances in the application of small mechanism 
to the necessities of every-day life, and are now as far ahead of us 
in this respect as we were ahead of them twenty years ago. This 
“is the result of a systematic plan of technical education pursued 
in France for now three-quarters of a century, in spite of war and 
revolution.” He does not attribute this in any degree to the pre- 
valence of strikes—at least he does not say so—but to the want of 
a proper system of education. In spite of this, and loath as we are 
to question the right of the working classes to combine in order to 
protect themselves against the otherwise overwhelming influence of 
capital, we must admit that the evidence given at the Sheffield 
Trades’ Union Inquiry raises a doubt whether, when carried 
to an excess, the principle of combination does not militate 
against excellence of manufacture. Mr. Ward, a Sheffield em- 
ployer, wished to secure the services of a man named Addis, who 
at the Exhibition of 1851 obtained the only prize for the class of 
work he was engaged in. As he was a non-union map, Mr. Ward 
referred him to the Edge-Tool Forgers’ Union Committee, to whom 
he offered a premium of £15 besides the requisite weekly contribu- 
tions. But the committee would not have him, He returned to 
London, and some time afterwards, at Mr. Ward’s request, came 
back to Sheffield and entered Mr. Ward’s employment, doing work 
far superior to that of the union men. Mr. Ward was then ordered 
by the committee to get rid of him. He refused, and in a day or 
two afterwards certain “nuts” essential to the operation of his 
works disappeared. In the result he was obliged to set up Addis 
as a small manufacturer as the only means by which he could avail 
himself of his skill. Apart from the injurious effects of such @ 
system of intimidation on the quality of our manufactures, there 
is a tyranny about it which is intolerable. 





Some one (whom the Church Times assumes to be the Dean 0 
Canterbury) has taken thg liberty of criticising unfavourably, in 
the Contemporary Review, a volume of Hymns and Lyrics lately 
published by the Rev. Gerard Moultrie. Now, Mr. Moultrie is 
one of the lights of the Church Times, which accordingly retaliates 
upon his critic in such mild terms as these :—‘ The whole notice is 
worthy of that miserable strayer from the fold who has lately 
written against the perpetual virginity of the Mother of God, who 
has failed as poet, failed (with ridicule, too) as a critic of English, 
failed in the last capitular job he attempted, and failed most con- 
spicuously in that subject on which he has staked his reputation, 
so that we cannot better close these remarks than by adopting, a8 


} a final judgment on what he has here written, the crushing words 
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of Professor Tischendorf relative to his Greek Testament :—‘ In 
criticism Alford has shown so little acuteness, religion, or learning, 
that he would seem to have scarcely written up to the level of 
schoolboys.’ And we leave him to wriggle on that hook as long 
as it suits him.” How playful! “ Wriggle on that hook as long 
as it suits him”—as if wriggling on a hook were rather a pleasant 
thing sometimes. The Dean, however, will probably consider 
that, no matter how serious his failures as a poet, a critic of “ the 
Queen’s English,” a capitular jobber, and a biblical commentator 
may have been, his merits at least (or Lord Palmerston’s appre- 
ciation of them) have served to put him at the head of the chapter 
of Canterbury. Why he should be called a “miserable strayer 
from the fold,” the Church Times does not explain, and we think 
that the “miserableness,” at any rate, is a point fairly open to 
question. 





In our article last week upon “ Compensation for Railway 
Accidents,” we felt called upon to condemn the way in which 
juries frequently give excessive damages against railway com- 
panies. It would almost appear as if a railway company were 
as much an object of prejudice and aversion to a common juror as 
a red rag is to a mad bull. This is by no means unaccountable. 
The common juror detests, as do most Englishmen, unfairness and 
intolerance. He punishes them when he comes across them, and 
he most frequently meets with them in litigant railway companies. 
The Great Eastern Railway figured in the police-court on Wed- 
nesday last, in a case which affords an excellent example of the 
way in which these contests are frequently conducted. A Mrs. 
Wright, one of the passengers of the company, in getting out of a 
train at the Bishopsgate-street station, fell down, and so seriously 
injured one of her ankles that she had to be conveyed to the resi- 
dence of her sister, in Lisson-grove, in a cab, the expense of which 
was paid by the station-master. Mrs. Wright, having alleged that 
she had fallen in consequence of the train moving on after it had 
stopped, applied to the company for compensation, and received in 
reply an intimation that its medical attendant would call upon her. 
The medical attendant did not call, but in his stead there arrived 
@ summons against Mrs. Wright, for getting out of the train 
whilst in motion, and the poor woman, upon attending at the 
police-court, was fined sixpence. The magistrate, at the conclu- 
sion of the proceedings, made the rather startling observation that 
he never heard of these complaints being made against passengers 
unless the company were threatened with an action. It is quite as 
well that this case should have come before the public at a time 
when the companies are asking the Legislature to fix the maximum 
sum at which they may kill people. 





Tue English law sometimes resorts to rather odd expedients for 
the purpose of enforcing what it conceives to be morality. A 
case was argued at Westminster during the week, which 
would seem to show that the law holds betting in such abhorrence, 
that it will even support dishonesty for the purpose of suppressing 
it. From the facts as disclosed in the case we refer to, it would 
appear that a Mr. Savage had staked some money with a Mr. Madder 
in respect of certain bets he had made through him with other 
people. Savage having won, and having failed to obtain his 
winnings, sued Madder, but was met with the objection that the 
money having been held in respect of illegal bets, was not recover- 
able. The Court adopted the defendant’s view of the case, and held 
that he might retain not only the money deposited with him by the 
plaintiff, but the money which other people had handed to him 
for the purpose of paying the plaintiff his winnings. Having 
received so valuable a lesson in the law of his country, Mr. Savage 
when he next bets will no doubt be careful to keep his share of the 
stakes in his pocket, and receive his winnings himself. 





THE case of Slade v, Slade, which has for some time occupied so 
large a share of public attention, came.to a termination on Thurs- 
day last. It will be remembered that the action was brought 
by the brother of the late Sir Frederick Slade, the eminent Queen’s 
Oounsel, for the purpose of establishing his right to the baronetey 
and to estates of considerable value. The case for the plaintiff was 
that Lady Slade before her marriage to Sir Frederick had contracted 
& marriage with an Austrian officer of artillery, named Von Korber, 
and that consequently her subsequent marriage was a bigamous and 
invalid one, and itsissueillegitimate. Mr. Baron Pigottand Mr. Baron 
Bramwell yave their judgments in favour of the plaintiff, holding 
the first marriage of {Lady Slade to have been valid. The Lord 
Chief Baron and Mr. Baron Martin, however, having given their 
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judgments in favour of the defendant, and against the validity of 
the first marriage, the case may be said to have ended in a drawn 
battle. In the event of the plaintiff, who has for so far failed to 
establish his case, desiring to ‘carry the matter to a Court of 
Appeal, Mr. Baron Pigott, as junior judge, will withdraw his 
judgment, and the decision will then stand in favour of the 
defendant. 





THAT unexciting arrangement, flatteringly called the “ ghost 
illusion,” but more generally known as “ Pepper's ghost,” after 
having passed a pleasant time of it at Berlin, and having paid an 
unsatisfactory visit to Vienna, came before Mr. Justice Lush and 


| & common jury, on Wednesday last, to demand damages for breach 
| of contract. 


The owners of the ghost had agreed with a Mr- 
Stramfer, the proprietor of a theatre at Vienna, that the ghost 
should perform there for fourteen nights, Mr. Stramfer guaranteeing 
that the receipts should not be less than £300. The ghost had 
starred at Berlin with considerable success, and among other 
achievements had succeeded in walking upon the stage. This feat, 
however, does not seem to have satisfied Mr. Stramfer, who not 
only expected from the ghost things far in excess of his power, but 
required a number of ghosts to be on the stage at once in excess 
of the productive power of this particular ghost. He consequently 
refused to perform his contract, and was sued in damages by the 
ghost, who succeeded in recovering nothing. 





THE rumour that Lord Abercorn was not to return to Ireland as 
Lord Lieutenant is unfounded ; but it is true that his Excellency 
had reason to complain of the position in which he was placed by 
the Cabinet in the matter of remitting the death penalty upon 


Burke. 





OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE, 

THE present term is drawing very near its close, and with it the 
academical year. Such colleges as have not dismissed their under- 
graduates to their long vacation devices are engaged in the work of 
examination, Trinity being probably the only college that will be 
thus employed when these columns appear. After a temporary 
lull of gaiety when the eight-oar races came to an end, the 
University burst forth last week into one great feu-de-joie of 
distractions, and the problem on which every one was called upon 
to exercise his ingenuity was the question how an unlimited 
number of men could dance with a certain limited number of ladies. 
To the practical solution of this knotty point the early hours of 
more than one day of last week were devoted. The Masonic ball 
was remarkable for the beauty of the decorations and the gay 
colours of the Rosicrucians, Knights of Malta, Kuights Templar, 
and so on, who condescended to lay aside for a while the grave 
functions of freemasonry, and engage in quadrilles, or in the lancers, 
more appropriate to the style and title borne by some of them. The 
First Trinity Boat Club liberally gave a hospitium saltatorium, as 
the grace-paper renders the word “ ball,” and charged a guinea a 
ticket. The Messrs. Gunter supplied the animal support rendered 
necessary by the labour of dancing, at a price per head which 
made it imperative on the hosts to levy payment from their guests, 
and also made it generally remarked that the supper might have 
been better. ‘ We observed,” as the newspapers would say, that 
it is not impossible for a doctor in divivity to attend a ball, In 
connection with balls and ladies, it may be noticed that the St. 
Mary’s Syndicate has at length issned its report, which suggests, 


| as every one had anticipated, that all ladies belonuing to members 


of the University shall in future sit in the south aisle of the church 
instead of the nave, at the University services. The re port reserves 
to the Vice-Chancellor the right of adjndying the seats in the aisle 
as he pleases, an amount of yayueness which is unsatisfactory, and 
may lead to further trouble. The present Vice-Chancellor, how- 
ever, declined to undertake any responsibility unless he was thus 
left unfettered, and so that clause of the report must probably 
stand. Unfortunately, no improvement can be suggested in the 
position of the pulpit, so the preacher and the audience must still 
continue to be afflicted as they now are. 

The prize poems and epigrams were recited in the Senate House 
on Tuesday, Mr. Hallam, of St. John’s, obtaining the Browne 
medals for a Greek Ode on the “ Prince of Wales at St. Peters 
burg,” and a Latin Ode on the meteors of November last 5 La 
Kennedy, of King’s College, for a Greek Epigram on aidwe, and 
a Latin Epigram on the sentiment parvum parva decent ; and Mr. 
Moss, of St. John’s, for an English poem on the Atlantic cables, 
besides the Porson prize. There was a tolerably large collection of 
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persons present, and among others Mr. Walpole, the member for 
the University, the ordinary practice of University members being 
to spend their Whitsun vacation with their constituents. It was 
remarked that the ex-Secretary of State showed unmistakable signs 
of the trials that have passed over his head, and have not left it 
unwhitened. Mr. Kennedy’s recitations were decidedly good. ; 

Mr. Ewart’s Bill has not excited so much attention here as in 

Oxford. The prevailing opinion seems to be that it will remain 
practically inoperative. It cannot confer University degrees, and 
cannot compel any college whatever to do anything that is not set 
down in its statutes. Private hostels have been tried in the 
balance and found wanting, and this further attempt to cheapen 
University education will meet with a like fate, if it is ever tried. 
To begin with, the University or the individual colleges must pass 
some stringent rule respecting the intercourse of undergraduates 
with such persons as Mr. Ewart proposes to introduce, else all 
sorts of iniquities may be perpetrated. Any rascal may come and 
take lodgings under Mr. Ewart’s distinguished patronage, and set 
up a private gaming-table, for instance, or worse. What sort of 
supervision can be exercised over Mr. Ewart’s proposed young 
friends, taking a turn of Cambridge in the intervals of ploughing 
and manuring the paternal farm, & [ Ecossais? If only Mr. Ewart 
and a few of his friends would come and learn what an English 
University really is, we should have no more Bills from him, and 
no more majorities of fourteen in the House of Commons, 
affirming the second reading of such Bills. The Bill itself 
can do no harm, for it cannot touch our existing statutes ; 
but the rabid ignorance that prompts and supports some of 
the manifold assaults to which the Universities are now exposed, 
may, by some ingenuity of blundering, get a stray shaft planted in 
a vital part. Mr. Bouverie, on the other hand, does know some 
little of Cambridge, or, at least, ought to know, seeing that he was 
once an undergraduate here, but still his ignorance of details is 
only as decided as it is natural. No one can expect that men who 
have merely passed through the University and vanished, either 
have learned much of the working and principles of the system 
while they were here, or will remember into later years much of 
what little they have learned. And so when Mr. Bouverie came to 
speak of the Cambridge local examinations, he fell into grievous 
error, not the less grievous because when he had done all the harm 
he could, he professed blank ignorance of the merits of the case, 
and assumed an equal ignorance on the part of the House. Certainly, 
if he knew as little as he said he knew—-and, if possible, he knew 
less—he ought never to have talked about travelling bachelors examin- 
ing private schools, and conferring a vote for life upon any boy they 
choose to pass with a certificate. Unfortunately the excellent 
Secretary of the Syndicate lost sight of discretion in the warmth 
of his zeal, and in writing to the Times to set Mr. Bouverie’s state- 
ment right, made use of expressions which were to say the least 
decidedly unparliamentary. By this means Mr. Bouverie was 
provided with a way out of the difficulty which he did not deserve, 
and he made full use of it. The correspondence sent by him to 
the 7'imes wears the air of a triumph on his side, for every one is 
inclined to be unfavourably impressed towards views stated with 
unconventional warmth of language. If the secretary had been 
contented with pointing out, as he very properly did, that no 
Bachelors of Arts are employed in our local examinations, and that 
the examination of private schools is a matter wholly distinct from 
the local examinations, and in no case conferring a certificate from 
the Syndicate or any one else upon any master or boy, all would 
have been well, and a sharpish rap upon the knuckles might have 
been administered into the bargain. As it is, Mr. Bouverie has 
been enabled to ride off upon the undue vigour of the secretary’s 
language, and in the eyes of the world has got off at least scot 
free. 

We now at length possess a Sanskrit professor, in the person of 
Mr. Cowell, M.A. of Oxford. There is no doubt that the new 
professor is a man of very great power in his own line, namely in 
modern Indian languages and in Sanskrit, and thus he will be of 
the utmost use to undergraduates coveting Indian appointments. 
Professor Aufrecht only obtained thirty-seven votes to Mr. Cowell’s 
ninety-six, so that there is no question as to the feeling of the Uni- 
versity, At the same time ninety-six is by no means a majority of the 
electoral roll, and the smallness of the numbers polled is a proof that 
@ great maby men purposely held themselves aloof from the election. 
We must be content to hope that Professor Cowell will now turn his 
attention to the study of comparative philology, in which study his 
late rival, Professor Aufrecht, will be able to give him valuable 
assistance. One thing is quite clear in the matter, namely, that 
the foundation of a chair of Sanskrit and comparative philology, 
endowed with five hundred pounds a year, would have met with 
more opposition had this result of the first election been antici- 
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pated. It is curious how the history of new professorships repeats 
itself, as in the case of political economy and comparative anatomy, 
and it is not so much curious as annoying to have it on each occa- 
sion forced upon the notice of the University, that whether the 
result of the election be bad or good, the electoral body is about ag 
unsuitable for the purpose as any that could possibly have been 
devised. 

The graces proposed by the Council have been meeting with 
rough treatment of late in the way of non-placets, but the opposi- 
tion movement has proved in each case ineffectual. The Mathe- 
matical Tripos Syndicate has been appointed, by a majority of forty 
to thirty, mainly by the chance presence of stranger M.A.’s; and 
the proposal to make the Vice-Chancellor for the time being com- 
fortable, with a well-fitted room to work in, passed by thirty-four 
to seventeen. 

Among amusements and distractions, the performances of the 
A.D.C. (Amateur Dramatic Company, or Club) have held, as they 
always do, a deservedly high place. The excellence of the acting, 
and the good taste of the scenery and decorations, would fill a much 
larger room if such were available, and the crush in the present 
room is too great to be agreeable. Probably the University authori- 
ties would not allow the Company to extend its borders by taking 
the Town-hall ; indeed, legislation in the opposition direction has 
been talked of. The pieces peformed last week were “ Ruy Blas,” 
“ Margate Sands,” and “ Woodcock’s Little Game.” 








FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE INSTITUTE OF WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTERS. 


Seniores priores. Having a short time since described the 
contents of the Water-Colour Society’s Exhibition, we must now 
turn to that of the younger body which until the last few years 
was called “the New,” but which having been now established for 
more than thirty years may fairly claim its own distinctive title as 
the “ Institute.” It is on the whole a good exhibition, perhaps 
even better than we might expect after taking into account the 
prestige of the elder society, and the consequently natural tendency 
which exists among the best of outsiders to associate themselves 
with it rather than with its rival. On the Institute list, however, 
there are names which would lend dignity to any art association— 
Carl Werner, Linton, Cattermole, the Warrens, Haghe, Gallait, 
and among the lady members Rosa Bonheur, each of which is 
identified with some spécialité of subject which has no precise 
equivalent at the cast end of Pall Mall. bpantien, 

Four of the largest figure-pieces in the exhibition are from the 
brush of Mr. Henry Tidey, and occupy conspicuous places at each 
angle of the principal room. They represent the four Seasons, 
symbolized by as many full length portraits of young women in 
varied costume, and of considerable personal attractions, although 
perhaps not of that order which is most suitable for allegory. 
These figures in short, notwithstanding their important size (half 
life) belong to the pretty school—a department of taste in art which 
water-colour painters are too prone to affect. The same fault may 
be found with Mrs, Murray’s “Spanish Milk Stall” (9), though to 
be sure it is more excusable in the treatment of mere incident, and 
in alady’s work. The costumeand accessories of the Spanish scene 
are smartly rendered, but the background seems unfinished, and 
the expression of the boy to the left of the picture, eccentric, to 
say the least of it. 

Mr. Jopling sends a solidly-painted study of a female figure, 
“Rosa” (11), whose picturesque dress, with purple velvet bodice 
and sleeves, and camicetta of quilted satin, effective and well- 
arranged as it is in colour, does not detract from the charms of the 
lady herself, on which the artist has bestowed equal care. What 
Mr. Richardson is to the old Water-Colour Society, Mr. Rowbotham 
is to the Institute. Both these painters are undeniably clever. 
Both are ambitious in choice and treatment of subject. Both, as 
we may plainly see, are bent upon conventionalizing nature m 
their own way. Nor is it easy for that portion of the general 
public who look at pictures more than at nature herself, to under- 
stand in what respect and why they fall short of their purpose. 
The intense accuracy of drawing and texture with which Mr. Carl 
Werner has brought before us the “ Temple of Isis, at Phile” (22), 
and other examples of Egyptian architecture, can be compare 
with nothing but the achievements of photography. Indeed, we 
believe the question has sometimes been asked whether, and how 
far, he may avail himself of the latter art in the pursuit of his own. 
Certainly, if such an end could ever justify such a means it would 
be in the present case, where the labour spent in mapping down 
elaborate detail must be long and tedious, if it is to be rendered 
with the conscientious care with which Mr. Werner works. An 
apparent fault in this particular drawing is the exaggeration of 
colour in reflected lights, but to such a point the critic mustallude 
with caution, who remembers the exceptional character of the 
climate and of the material represented. A 

Mr. Werner’s “ Thebes ” (33) is, at least as far as subject 1s con- 
cerned, one of the most original and interesting works that he has 
ever exhibited. It represents the site of anancient temple whieh 
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once stood on the left bank of the Nile, between Karnak and 
Luxor, but on which, for countless ages, the river has leftits waters 
during flood, At the edge of the pool thus formed, and ranged in 
a half-circle, are a number of colossal figures, originally executed in 
green “serpentine,” but which time has tinged with still more 
subtle tints. They seem to peer, half sadly, half grimly, into the 
water. One toppling forward with the same set melancholy expres- 
sion, and the same rigid pose of limb, reminds us that they are 
idols—the work of men’s hands. The hideous head of another 
has fallen, Dagon-like, upon the ground. A solitary ibis in the 
foreground, and a group ot jackalls towards the rear of the picture, 
only enhance the weird solemnity of this extraordinary scene, on 
which the artist has bestowed his utmost skill. 

With Mr. Bouvier’s “ Canephora” (39), smooth and refined 
even to sickliness in its finish, we have little sympathy, although 
we can readily understand that this class of art is one which finds 
favour with a large majority of exhibition loungers. Of a far 
different character is Mr. Hine’s view “On the Downs at East- 
bourne (40), in which, by virtue of rare artistic power and intense 
veracity of effect, the painter has made an admirable picture of 
what would be popularly considered a most uninteresting subject. 
Though Mr. McKewan’s “ Coire—Switzerland” (43) and “ Sulzano 
—Lago d’ Isio, North Italy ” (45) are not open to the same charge 
of unreality as Mr, Rowbotham’s work, they are nevertheless, in 
some respects, widely removed from the illustration of those facts 
in nature which the landscape painter is now expected to record. 
This is especialiy noticeable in the treatment of his foregrounds, 
which look made-up, and lack the vitality which is an evidence of 
careful study on the spot. Great credit is due to Mr. L, Gallait, 
an honorary and foreign member, for the masterly drawing and 
Titianesque colour of his group of figures entitled ‘The Warrant 
of Execution read to Counts Egmont and Horne” (49). The 
general treatment of this scene may remind us of Gilbert, but in 
truth, while less mannered than that artist’s work, it has more pre- 
tensions to style, in the highest sense of the term. The heads— 
especially that of the seated figure—are full of character, and the 
light is excellently managed. 

Mr. Aaron Penley sends a very remarkable study of Welsh 
mountain scenery,—“ On the Road to Snowdon, by the Capel- 
Curig route” (50), with sunlight breaking through rain clouds, 
wonderfully luminous in effect. 

M. Gallait’s “ Oath of Vargas” (55), in which we recognise some 
of the same heads which figure in his other drawing (49), is not 
equal to it either in conception or in power of brush. It has, how- 
ever, many qualities in common with its pendant which will 
recommend it to notice, 

Malle. Rosa Bonheur’s study of a boatful of sheep rowed across 
a Highland Lake” (52) by a couple of sturdy young North 
Britons, while an old Scotch shepherd sits in the stern, although 
handled with much cleverness, can hardly be accepted as a speci- 
men of this talented artist’s real power as it has been manifested 
in larger works executed under different conditions of manipulative 
skill. The water, we must submit, is somewhat conventionally 
treated, but the sheep are painted with a dexterity which is all the 
artist’s own. Mr. Wm. Bennett, always mannered in his execution, 
is somewhat more so than usual in his “ Monte Rosa from the 
Valanzasca” (63). We detect no national characteristic in this 
landscape, which looks as if it had been enlarged from a small 
sketch. Mr. Bennett should remember that in these days something 
more than a clever “ touch” is required for the delineation of foliage. 

Probably no medizeval romance has supplied painter, poet, and 

musician with so many points for illustration as Goethe’s “ Faust.” 
Mr. Luson Thomas shows us the ill-fated Marguerite in the person 
of a comely fraiilein examining the casket of jewels by candle-light, 
while a shadow of Mephistophiles is ingeniously thrown upon on 
the window curtain behind her (71). It is an original and honest 
treatment of the subject, free from stageyness and the influence of 
cheap sentiment. The “‘ Flower Girl” (74) of Mr. Lucas depends 
for its interest on execution rather than on subject or style. In 
this, and many other examples, body colour seems to have been 
unsparingly employed, and though we never could understand the 
artistic objections which have been raised against the use of this 
pigment, itis really worth consideration how long a drawing thus pre- 
pared will remain without being chemically affected. Mr. Bouvier’s 
“Belle aux Cheveux d’Or” (83) is the idealized portrait of a 
pretty woman absolutely spoilt by over-refinement of finish and 
false delicacy of colour. (82) “The French Advocate of Woman’s 
Rights”—a group of young Normandy fishwives chattering together 
—is a large but singularly uninteresting drawing by Mr. John 
Absolon. A scene from the “ Temple of Karnak at Thebes” (88) is 
another example of Mr. Carl Werner’s extraordinary skill in the 
treatment of architectural subjects. The contrast of moonlight 
with the blaze of a fire lighted at the base of the building, and round 
which some natives are gathered, represents a most complicated 
condition of effect, which Mr. Werner has not failed to render not 
only truthfully, but with a keen sense of the picturesque. His 
“Entrance to the Great Temple at Edfou” (127), a stately portal 
crowned by that venerable Egyptian symbol—the winged globe 
—and its architrave covered with incised hieroglyphics, will be 
regarded with equal interest by artist and antiquary. 

Mr. W. Deane’s view of the “ Plaza de Toros at Seville” (196), 
in which we see all the spectators and none of the bullfight, is cer- 
tainly an interesting and original treatment of asomewhat hackneyed 
subject, perhaps suggested by the more celebrated “ Bravo toro” 
of Mr, Burgess, recently exhibited at the Royal Academy. But for 

80 large a drawing as this, the execution is far too sketchy. 
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Of all pictures which ever attempted to point a moral by their 
subject, the “ Mal-content” (200) and “ Well-content ” (201) in 
this gallery are surely among the most preposterous for conception 
and effect. If the expression of the monk in the former picture is 
intended to be pathetic, we can only say that a more unpleasant 
form of pathos we have seldom seen portrayed. 

. One of the largest works in the room is Mr. Edmund Warren’s 

Battle of the Waters ” (226)—a coast scene, with the sea running 
“mountains ” high, and hurling to the base of a cliff the fragments 
of a wrecked vessel. This is one of the grandest and most faith- 
fully-studied pictures which Mr. Warren—so far as we remember— 
has ever produced. 

Space does not permit us to record more than the names of a 
few other drawings well worthy of notice. Among these is Mr. 
James Linton’s charming study of a white-robed fair-haired belle 
(266), “Lawless Times” (223), and “Peaceful Times” (234), by 
L. Haghe. Mr. Corbould’s scene from “ Elaine,” “The Contest for 
the Large Diamond” (211), Mr. Jopling’s “ Elsie Venner” (264), 
©. Vacher’s “ Wanderer”—an incident in desert life, and the 
“Monk Preaching to Outlaws,” by C. Cattermole. 





MUSIC. 

Her Masesty’s Trearre has gained an important accession to 
its company in the person of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, who achieved 
a brilliant success on her first appearance there on Saturday night, 
as Violetta in “ La Traviata.” Mdlle. Nilsson, a Swede by 
birth, has, for the past three seasons, been held in high esteem in 
Paris for her refined performances at the Thédtre Lyrique; and she 
appears likely to make at least as favourable a position with our 
own public, judging by her reception here on Saturday. Her voice 
is @ soprano, pure and fresh in quality, brilliant and sympa- 
thetic in tone, and of compass extending from B flat below to 
D flat above the lines, Her appearance is prepossessing, and 
her action and deportment so full of grace and refinement, as to 
give to her performance of the repulsive character of Violetta a 
factitious interest of which it is utterly unworthy. Her vocal 
execution is finished and certain ; her shake unusually close and 
brilliant ; her power of sostenuto and diminuendo complete ; and her 
singing altogether that of an artist of exceptional refinement and 
training. For to-night Mdlle. Nilsson was announced to appear 
as Margherita in “ Faust”; a part for which, in personal and 
artistic requisites, she should be eminently qualified ; and one in 
every respect far more worthy of her than that in which she has 
already appeared. 

At the Royal Italian Opera on Monday, Mdlle. Adelina Patti 
appeared, for the first time this season, as Amina in “ La Sonnam- 
bula,” a performance which may compare with any of her 
impersonations, for vocal excellence and graceful charm of personal 
manner. The genial brightness of her early scenes, the tender 
pathos of those in which she is discarded by her lover, and the 
brilliant rapture of her gladness in the final “ Ah, non giunge,” 
form a combination such as has been rarely found even in the best 
artists of the past. M. Petit, who was the Count, gave his principal 
air, “ Viravviso,” with the finished style of an accomplished 
artist ; and sang and acted well throughout, although the part 
scarcely affords him opportunities so well suited to his powers as 
other impersonations in which he has already appeared. Signor 
Fancelli, who was the Elvino, made his principal effect in the 
passionate “ Tutto e sciolto ;” in other portions of the opera his 
style being somewhat hard for music whose chief characteristics are 
tenderness and grace. Expectation is now alive for Gounod’s new 
opera, “ Romeo et Juliette,” which is in rehearsal here and promised 
for speedy production. 





THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. Tom Taytor has taken the place left vacant at the Holborn 
Theatre by Mr. Boucicault, but the change of author has not pro- 
duced a corresponding change of entertainment. “ Flying Scud” 
has been withdrawn from the bills, but the spirit of “ Flying 
Scud” still animates the stage, and horsey vagabonds still 
endeavour to amuse the audience by talking slang and taking 
money for “ hocussing” horses. Variety is certainly given to this 
new drama, which is called “The Antipodes, or the Ups and 
Downs of Life,” by mixing it up with fancy scenes of Australian 
life that reminds us of Mr. Charles Reade’s “It is Never Too Late 
to Mend,” but this variety is counterbalanced by putting Miss 
Charlotte Saunders into a tiger’s dress and character that inevit- 
ably suggest the jockey she played in the piece just withdrawn. 

Mr. Tom Taylor is such an excellent writer of dialogue, and so 
accomplished a literary man, that it is almost as painful to see his 
name attached to a drama that in plot, character, and construction 
rarely rises above the New-Cut level, as it would be to fird the 
poet laureate writing ballads of the Cstnach quality. There are 
doubtless very refined people in the far-west of London who think 
that Holborn is given up to fried fish and apple-stalls, but Mr. 
Tom Taylor is not of this stamp, and there is no local reason why 
he should treat the Holborn Theatre worse than he would treat the 
Olympic. His fluke with the French criminal play of © The Ticket 
of Leave Man” has surely not made him think that dirty black- 
guards—the impossible scum of an impossible society—are the only 
really successful stage characters. If all our theatres, one after the 
other, with Drury Lane at their head, are to be given up to repre- 
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sentations of thieves’ kitchens under the sanction of the Lord 
Chamberlain, it will be necessary for playgoers to study the flash 
dictionary in earnest. Competition in realistic effects will probably 
carry managers from one step to another, until at last real vermin 
will be announced in the bills in connection with some duck-legged 
Dick or leary dodger. 

“The Antipodes” is a drama, the plot of which can hardly be 
described seriously. A rich returned convict is living at Putney 
with a stuck-up wife (a thoroughly stagey character), and an adopted 
daughter, giving fashionable lawn parties to one or two sporting 
aristocrats and several black-legs. Nearly everybody appears to 
be trying to swindle everybody ; a detective, our old and too well- 
tried friend, Hawkshaw, from the “Ticket of Leave Man,” is the 
only minister of justice, and, at the end of the first act, all the 
characters, bad and good, depart for Australia, and liberally save 
their country the expense of transporting them. In the second and 
third acts the villany becomes rougher, deeper, and more colonial ; 
bush-rangers and revolvers are freely introduced ; the convict’s 
step-child turns out to be the daughter of a general, a prominent 
criminal of the piece having previously turned out to be the con- 
vict’s long-lost son ; and, after a good deal of slang and melo- 
dramatic business, pistol-firing, and hurling of villains into a 
waterfall painted and constructed by Mr. Telbin, the general's 
daughter is placed in the arms of an amusing “honourable” who 
was ruined in the first act, and takes to all kinds of work in the 
second and third acts, much in the cheerful fashion set some time 
ago by Sir Charles Coldstream. Miss Ellen Terry, an agreeable 
and natural actress, and Mr. E. Price, one of the most pleasant and 
promising young actors of the day, have been engaged for this 
drama, and they materially strengthen Mr. Sefton Parry’s com- 

ny. The young lady perfurms the convict’s adopted daughter, 

escribed as a “child of nature” in the playbills, in a sprightly 
style, and Mr. Price is very easy and diverting as the broken-down 
“honourable.” Mr. Emery has also been specially engaged to 
represent a person of the Artful Dodger type, and he does it with 
all his well-known humour and pathos. The general acting, with 
one or two exceptions, is careful, and the drama, in spite of its 
length, slang, blackguardism, and absurdities, appeared to satisfy 
the audience. 

The present Whitsuntide is not very fruitful in novelties, unless 
closed theatres and new theatres come under that heading. The 
Lyceum and St. James’s are closed, the St. Martin’s-hall Theatre 
is being built, the Holborn we have just noticed, the Amphitheatre 
is in all the pride of youth and beauty, Mr. tlalliday’s panoramic 
play of “The Great City” still fills Drury Lane, the Haymarket 

not devoured the “ Wild Goose,” the Princess’s is preparing 
“True to the Core,” the Olympic still thrives upon “ The Liar,” 
the Adelphi clings to “Dora,” the Strand has not exhausted 
“Pygmalion” any more than the Royalty has tired its patrons 
with “ Meg’s Diversion” and the burlesque of “ Black-Kyed Susan,” 
the Prince of Wales’s still performs “ Caste,” and the Surrey plays 
“Tt is Never Too Late to Mend,” a drama transplanted from the 
Princess's. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


Fray Mornine. 

Tue late extraordinary rise in the stock markets has continued 
with but little intermission. As regards Consols, some temporary 
reaction at one period took place, owing to realization in the pre- 
vious advance. For some months back the public have been steadily 
purchasing Government securities at the depressed quotations 
which have more or less prevailed since the crisis just a year ago. 
Seeing that these investments could be sold at a profit many 
persons have naturally desired to take advantage of the improve- 
ment, and hence the supply of stock brought into the market has 
been larger than for some weeks past. On the other hand there 
has been a preponderance of speculative purchasers. Still, as the rate 
for money is low, and the greater part of this stock has been with- 
drawn from the warket, equally as if it had been bought for perma- 
hent investment, doubtless these amounts will be hereafter brought 
forward for sale, supposing that a further considerable rise should 
occur. At the same time, although the public have temporarily 
suspended, or at least decreased their investments, they are likely 
to be recommenced shortly upon even a larger scale. For the 
moment, however, attention has been chiefly turned to foreign 
stocks, of which the latest introduction has been a Russian railway 
loan of nomivally two millions. The scrip has been quoted at a 
price varying from 1} premium to 4 discount, and there seems to 
be some doubt whether the affair has, after all, proved a success, 
The long-promised scheme for the arrangement of the Passive 
Debt has at length been brought forward by the Spanish 
ment, and the operation involves, as had always been anticipated 
the raising of a fresh loan of between three and four millions te 


Govern- 


cash. One unsatisfactory feature about the project is that it 
deals solely with the Passive bonds, the question of arranging 
the claims on the certificates being pus off to the next session of 


the Cortes, Unfortunately, the financial policy usually practised at 





Madrid is not calculated to inspire much confidence. It is very 
well known that the exclusion of new Spanish securities is on the 
Continental Bourses due to the breach of faith with which the 
Passive bondholders have been treated. In England a similar 
exclusion exists on our Stock Exchange, but solely on the ground 
that the overdue dividends represented by the so-called certificates 
have been unjustly confiscated. It is impossible to repress a 
lurking suspicion that if the Spanish Government should be able 
to provide for its financial necessities by adjusting the Passive 
claims only, it may throw over the certificate-holders for an inde- 
finite period. Setting this view aside, however, and giving the 
Ministry every credit for good faith, it seems very possible that by 
ingeniously severing the Passive settlement from that of the cer- 
tificates, two new loans may be raised instead of one. It is an 
ungracious duty to record these scruples, but there can be no 
question that they extensively prevail. The manner in which the 
English creditors of Spain have seen their just rights s:perciliously 
set aside by a continued succession of Ministries is an excuse for the 
distrust, which it will take many years to remove. 

Railway securities have been in decidedly better request, espe- 
cially London, Brighton, and South Coast—the fortnightly settle- 
ment which has just taken place showing that the public have been 
purchasing at the low prices. The sales that have lately been 
effected were chiefly speculative, and there can be no doubt that 
investors have in this instance as well as in others profited by the 
advantage which the speculators have afforded them by selling at 
depressed quotations. The result has been that stock has become 
scarce in the market, and in several cases the supply has not been 
equal to the demand ; so that what is technically called a “ back- 
wardation,” that is, a premium for non-delivery until the next 
settlement has frequently been paid. The same remark will to 
some extent apply to miscellaneous shares. At this period of the 
year it often happens that joint-stock bank shares are in request, in 
anticipation of the dividends to be declared next month. The demand 
has been in a great degree stimulated on this occasion by the proposed 
increase of capital in the London and Westminster. Financial shares 
have likewise been inquired for, although the circumstances of the 
time are such as to preclude the possibility of these institutions 
gaining the exceptional profits they enjoyed at their first introduc- 
tion. The period has gone by probably, for some years before the 
same premiums can be gained by the successful floating of new 
companies, operations of which they held a practical monopoly. 
Nevertheless there was no reason why these shares should be driven 
to an unreasonably low price, since in the majority of instances 
their capital was at least intact. Apparently, however, the public 
were disappointed at the sudden change in financial affairs, which 
effectually prevented the chance of the high prospective profits with 
which the financial companies originally started. Again, also, 
they made mistakes in locking up the capital in ventures which, in 
“good times,” would have turned out very well, but, in adverse 
circumstances, proved the exact reverse. 

The supply of capital in the discount market shows no sign of 
falling off. Contrary to expectation, the bullion coming forward 
from the United States is greater than had been previously looked 
for, and large sums are known to be on their way from Australia. 
It would, therefore, appear to be merely a question of a week or 
two for the Bank rate to be reduced to 2 per cent. In some 
quarters, indeed, it was expected that the decline would have been 
adopted yesterday. As regards the general state of the money 
market, there seems no tangible reason why the change should be 
deferred. Yet there are other questions to be considered. The banks 
are doing but little business at present ; still, there is at least the 
probability that the discount transactions at the national establish- 
ment will increase now that the half-year is drawing toa close. Not 
only bankers but merchants invariably desire to have a large balance 
in hand at the end of each periodical six months. This considera- 
tion in particular applies to the joint-stock banks. Their accounts 
on the 30th June and 31st December are, it may be said, public 
property, and they naturally wish to show a comparative strength 
in their position, which, as a rule, they find it needless to maintain 
except at these especial intervals. It therefore happens that in 
some, though not to an extreme extent, they curtail their discounts 
and cause a greater demand to prevail at the Bank of England. 
Hence there are good grounds for not expecting a reduction in the 
rate of discount during the présent month, but it can scarcely be 
deferred beyond the first week or two of July. 





THE quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short 
exchange on Lindon is 25.17} per £1 sterling. Ono comparing these 
rates with tie English Mint price of £8. 178. 10}d. per ounce for 
standard gui, it sppears that gold is at about the same price 12 
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REVIx«WS OF BOOKS, 





LES MOINES D’OCCIDENT, DEPUIS ST. BENOIT 
JUSQU’A ST. BERNARD.* 


Tue story of the “conversion of England,” as told by one of the 
most distinguished men of our time, who unites a warm admiration 
for English political institutions with a zealous advocacy of the 
supremacy of the Holy See, cannot fail to be read with interest in 
this country. The two volumes which have reached us carry on 
the thread of the history from the third, which was published some 
months ago, but pass by an easy transition from the Celtic to the 
Teutonic portion of the mixed population of Britain. 

While St. Columba was the central figure of the immediately 
preceding volume, St. Wilfrid acts the same part in the fourth, 
which his singularly varied relations with the divers powers and 
principalities of his day, and his strongly marked influence on the 
constitution both of the English Church and the English nation, 
fully entitle him to hold. A little less than St. Wilfrid in his 
political position, but greater in the popular veneration that went 
on growing for centuries after his death, stands St. Cuthbert, in 
whose name the bishopric of Durham, till of late years, possessed 
such high and exclusive honours and jurisdiction. Side by side 
with these great men, we have the remarkable line of Northern 
abbesses— Hilda, and Ebba, and Bega, and others who recur con- 
stantly in the general course of the narrative, and to whom a special 
chapter is devoted in the fifth volume. 

The career of Wilfrid begins and ends with a Council. He first 
comes into public notice at the celebrated Synod of Streoneshalch, 
or Whitby, A.D. 664, where the question in debate was the time 
for the celebration of Easter, on which the Roman and Celtic 
Churches differed, but where the real issue was between the loosely 
coherent body of Scoto-Irish missionaries who had Christianized 
Northumbria, and the more strongly centralized forces of the 
Roman clergy, who were now eager for supreme and individual 
authority. On the Scottish side were Colman, the successor of 
Finan in the Northumbrian episcopate, then fixed at Lindisfarne, 
together with Cedd, a former monk of the Lindisfarne community, 
then Bishop of the East Saxons, who acted as interpreter between 
the two parties. On the Roman side were the young King of 
Northumbria, Alchfrid, whom his father, Oswy, had associated on 
his throne ; Agilbert, a Frankish bishop, a priest from Canterbury, 
and a deacon who for many years had been the sole representative 
of Paulinus’s mission at York. But the soul of the party was 
Wilfrid, who acted as Bishop Agilbert’s spokesman. Each side 
claimed Apostolic tradition for its practices, and perhaps the 
decision might not have been so easily made between the conflicting 
claims ifthe quotation of the text, ‘Tu es Petrus,” had not given 
the advantage to the Roman side, as the Celts did not deny 
St. Peter’s primacy, and could not show a similar promise to St. 
Columba. King Oswy, who had hitherto been the great ally and 
patron of the Celtic mission, declared at once in favour of the 
Apostle who kept the keys of heaven, “lest there should be no 
one to open to him when he should present himself at the gates.” 

The Scottish party, thus defeated, preferred abandoning the field 
altogether. It was long before they were brought into agreement 
with Rome on the Paschal question ; and certainly Iona declined 
in glory when its national peculiarities, interwoven with the memory 
of the greatest of Celtic saints, were effaced through the instru- 
mentality of an Anglo-Saxon priest named Egbert. 

M. de Montalembert calls the question discussed at the Synod 
of Whitby, “a struggle, above all, of race and influence, between 
the proud, independent, Celtic spirit, and the Roman spirit of 
discipline, authority, and unity. England was the stake in this 
contest.” We have seen who won the day. From this time 
Wilfrid is one of the most prominent men in England; and, 
indeed, throughout the Western Church. His elevations and 
degradations, his successes and failures, alike single him out for 
pre-eminence. During all the period of his labours for the con- 
solidation of the English Church under Roman supremacy, few 
things are more remarkable than the scanty support Wilfrid 
received from the national upholders of Papal authority in this 
country. Neither the essentially Roman colony of Canterbury, 
nor the thoroughly Roman Benedict Biscop, ever gave the zealous 
champion of their common cause the smallest encouragement or 
help. Archbishop Theodore, the Greek monk and philosopher, 
dismembers Wilfrid’s diocese, and leads him to take the step, the 
first in a long series till then unknown here, of appealing to Rome. 
The historian of ‘‘ The Monks of the West,” in relating this inci- 
dent, expresses some astonishment at the very slight knowledge of 
the Canon Law that appears to have prevailed in England at this 


was one of slow growth, and in the seventh century had not all its 
documents ready to hand, nor its armoury fully ready for use, 
Theodore, Chad, and Cuthbert, may be excused this ignorance, 
although we may not quite understand why the Archbishop was 
opposed so long to his suffragan of York.’ It is very possible that 
the personal temperament of Wilfrid, which was somewhat 
haughty, and his language, which was not always measured, may 
have had some influence in producing this apparent anomaly, 
Wilfrid’s exile from his see were productive of good in quarters 
that he might otherwise never have visited. During his first 
absence, he spent some time in Friesland, and laid the seeds of that 
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| triumph of the cross which his disciple Willebrod completed, and 
_ in the course of a second banishment he accomplished the conver- 
| Sion of the South Saxons, a rude people, the latest incomers into 
| the Christian fold of all the Teutonic nations in Britain. It is 


| amusing to read of the exiled bishop “making himself all things 
| to all men,” teaching the South Saxons how to “make nets that 
| would catch larger fish than they had been able to procure with 


their former imperfect implements.” The last episcopal act of 
Wilfrid was the consecration of the church of Evesham, where, 
centuries later, miracles were said to have been wrought at the 
tomb of Simon de Montfort. The abbots of the various monasteries 
that had been founded by Wilfrid hastened to Hexham when they 
heard he was lying there sick unto death. They journeyed da 

and night, desiring earnestly to see “ their father,” and have speec 

with him, if possible, before they were left “orphans.” The whole 
chapter (Vol. IV., pp. 354-86) which contains the account of the last 
days of Wilfrid is very graphic, and the réswmé of his services to 
the English nation, as well as the English Church, is worthy of the 
attention of historical students. The entire passage is a charac- 
teristic sample of the elegant but somewhat paradoxical style of 
M. de Montalembert, who recognises in his hero that “ obstinacy, 
courage, laborious and unwearied energy, and resolution to struggle 
to his last breath for his rights, which make him a type of the 
qualities and peculiarities of his people. ‘Dieu et mon Droit’— 
that proud motto of England—is written on every page of the 
life of Wilfrid.” On St. Cuthbert the historian of “The Monks 
of the West” has also some excellent pages. The story flows in 
a calmer channel than that of Wilfrid, and furnishes room for 
several touching episodes of still life ; while the after-glory, the 
noble cathedral on the Wear—one of the richest foundations in 
EKurope—the “ patrimony of St. Cuthbert,” the sedulous devotion 
of Norman as well as Saxon, render the hermit-bishop of Lindis- 
farne an object of fully as great distinction as the prelate into whose 
see he was intruded. The banner of St. Cuthbert was displayed 
along with those of St. Wilfrid and St. John of Beverley at the Battle 
of the Standard, in 1138. It is uncertain, according to M. de 
Montalembert, whether the body of the saint really was discovered, 
as was supposed, in 1827, or remains a secret “ known only to 
three Benedictine monks in this country.” 

The fifth volume contains in its opening part the end of the 
“ Celtic Dissent,” narrating the labours of Adamnan, the biographer 
of St. Columba, and last great name of the Celtic Church—of 
Egbert, and Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmesbury. Another chapter is 
worthily filled by the history of the Venerable Bede, whose renown 
was so great that annalists of the seventh and eighth centuries 
thought it sufficient to say of England during that period, “ Beda 
presbyter et monachus Claret in Anglia.” 

The “ Monk Kings” and the “ Anglo-Saxon Nuns” furnish matter 
for two curious and interesting chapters—none the less welcome 
that their subjects have not perhaps been hitherto much discussed. 
One of the most striking features of the early English period is 
the strange alternation of piety and ferocity, of telling beads and 
slaying men, women, and children, that we meet with in the records 
of those times. Every dynasty that ever held sway in Teutonic 
Britain furnishes its quota to the list of the “ monk-kings,” and 
yet strife and bloodshed form equally part and parcel of the history 
of their respective houses. The first king who died dressed in the 
monastic babit lay entombed under old St. Paul’s, where his 
monument was to be seen until the great fire. Offa, the great 
Mercian king, and Ina, of the West Saxons, also belong to the 
list of those who sought in monastic seclusion for rest from the 
troubled world in which they had played so great a part. The 
history of their times is not a quiet story, and, as M. de Monta- 
lembert justly says, the reader cannot but be struck with the 
“singular mixture of good and evil, peace and war, liberty and 
slavery, which, from the first century of Anglo-Saxon Christianity, 
is manifest in all the relations of the Church and the world.” He 
concludes, upon all the evidence, that “the good was weightier 
than the ill; but evil was already formidable, dangers were con- 
stant, and sinners more numerous than saints. In true history 
there is no golden age.” Those who desire to study the history of 
the conversion of England and watch the early days of that British 
nation which it required so many centuries of conflict and trouble 
to consolidate, will take M. de Montalembert as their companion, 
if not always with implicit trust in his sifting of the legendary 
portion of history, yet ever with increasing liking for the work he 
has thus far completed, and for his sympathy with all that is good 
and noble, whether in the cloister or the world. We may not 
always be able to coincide with his judgments, we may sometimes 
think his conclusions drawn from too slight premises, but none can 
doubt the integrity of principle and sincerity of belief that charac- 


: .» | teri , ; and there are few Englishmen who 
time. But surely the days were yet early for that science, which | terize M. de Montalembert ; an ns 8 


will not read these his latest volumes with additional zest from the 
fact that their own country is the chief scene of the story the 
unfold. On many of the questions that necessarily arise in a wor 
covering such debatable ground of political and religious history 
we have been, from considerations of space as well as our readers’ 
patience, unable even to touch. They will easily be discovered 
without our assistance by those who study the book. There will 
be many, no doubt, to whom the relation of the miracles said to 
have been performed by St. Wilfrid and St. Cuthbert will seem 
very unhistorical ; but our author professes to give what men 
believed at the time of which he writes rather than what modern 
criticism may incline men to receive ; and we need perhaps all the 
more to have both sides set before us. __ , 

In refined feeling, picturesque description, and genuine love of 
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his subject, M. de Montalembert is not easily to be surpassed ; and 
these are qualities which, combined with his intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the causes and extent of English greatness, should insure 
him attentive readers in this country among all those who think 
the study of the past the best clue to the understanding of the 
present, and who like to watch the various modes in which, as Sir 
Francis Palgrave said, “the brass and tin halfpenny become ten 
thousand pounds.” 
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THE CLAYTON FAMILY.* 


Mr. Aveuine’s task in these Memorials has evidently been a 
labour of love. He has here given us a clear and striking record 
of “the chief incidents of a good man’s life—extending over eighty 

ears, and spent among the most stirring episodes in the world’s 
history.” Mr. Aveling’s allusion to “ the most stirring episodes in the 
world’s history,” is an allusion to the eventful careers of Napoleon, 
Wellington, and Washington. Before examining the details of this 
interesting work, we must protest against our author’s use of the 
word “ episodes” in the passage we have quoted. In this instance, 
we conceive, he has fallen into an error but too common in these 
days of loose thinking and inaccurate writing. Now, whether we 
look at the word “ episode” as applicable to poetry or prose, in its 
narrower or wider sense, we find it always denotative of what is 
incidental as opposed to what is essential. In poetry the “ episode” 
proper was a separate incident, not necessarily connected with the 
main story, but merely introduced either for variety or for em- 
bellishment. In prose, it assumes the character of a digression from 
the main subject, from which it may be separated without essen- 
tially altering the very character or vature of that subject. The 
careers of Napoleon and Wellington in Europe, and of Washington 
in America, cannot then be strictly called episodes in the histories 
of these continents ; for such men were the principal performers in 


history of these continents for the time being. Were Waterloo and 
the Independence of the United States mere episodes, or were they 
essential portions of French and American history? If we take 
away “the stirring episodes ” 
of Washington, from the history of modern Europe and America, 
what history will be left us as a residuum? Can we take away the 
character of Hamlet from Shakespeare’s great play of that name 
and fairly call the play by the same name, and regard it in the 
same aspect? If we can do this, then we may look upon the career 
of Napoleon as an episode, and the history of Europe as a history 
in which such a career constitutes no essential part. We think 
Mr. Aveling would find it extremely difficult to tell us what the 
history of Europe would have been without the history of 
Napoleon, during “the stirring” times to which he alludes, and by 
what met physical process of analysis he can thus separate the 
history of the chief agents and actions in a nation’s career from the 
history of the nation itself. 

Now, to return from our own “episode” to the main features 
of this book, we must first remark upon the highly religious tone 
sustained throughout by its author, without those common sins of 
religious biography, incessant cant and sectarian bitterness. In 
detailing the history and ministerial labours of the Rev. John 
Clayton, and of his three sons, the Revs. George, William, and 
John Clayton, junior, our author has chosen to dwell rather upon 
those accepted points of doctrine and discipline that are common 
to all members of the Reformed Churches, than on those contro- 
verted questious that have produced but little of Christian charity 
of feeling, and much of unChristian intolerance and bigotry. Those 
who study the different developments of religious thought and 
sentiment during the past century, and take an interest in the ever 
memorable efforts of the two Wesleys, Whitfield, and the dis- 
tinguished Couutess of Huntingdon to spiritualize the professed 
religion of their day, will find in these pages a fund of historical 
memoranda, under the modest guise of biography, of the greatest 
value in estimating and elucidating the various forces at work for 
good and for evil in the Christian Church of that period. 

Our author has embodied in his work a number of letters now 

ublished for the first time, from Rev. John Newton, Toplady 
(the hymn-writer), and from “the Saintly Selina,” as the celebrated 

untess of Huntingdon has been styled. With respect to the 


correspondence of the last-mentioned person | 
remarks as follows -— P age Mr. Aveling 


“No small amount of difficulty has been experienced in deciphering 
the very crabbed handwriting of that excellent lady, who evidently 
wrote very rapidly, and rarely seems to have read, afterwards, what 
she had written; so that often an obscurity is noticeable in her com- 
munications, and the reader is not perfectly sure of her meaning. 
cedar er 80 much goodness, foresight, and adminis- 

acity, that 1 am sure—especially as 
before published—they will be read with pmowre praia ia’: 


We fully concur in the opinion here expressed respecting the 
Countess’s letters, which decidedly form a marked feature of 
interest in the volume, and at the same time an occasional source 
of real amusement. This generous and noble-hearted patroness of 
young Mr. Clayton sent her protégé to her college at Trevecca 
in Wales, to be educated for the Christian ministry, after his con- 
version by the preaching of the Rev. W. Romaine, of St. Anne’s 
Blackfriars. He became a prime favourite with the Countess, who 
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maintained him at her own expense. Her provision was generous 
in the extreme, and we are told extended to “lodging, diet 
clothing, a horse for journeys, with a gown, cassock, and bands, 
and a small sum of money for the pocket,” nor should we here 
forget the “ pocket handkerchief, marked at the corners with the 
words Trevecca College, and the initials of the student to whom 
it belonged, so minutely did the Countess condescend to the details 
of personal convenience, in favour of those under her care, 
that they might have lack of nothing.” The “Saintly Selina’s” 
letters to the young minister are most cordial in their tone, and are 
invariably prefaced with the familiar words, “ Dear Clayton.” The 
soul of her ladyship was evidently divided between devotion to 
the personal piety and the personal comforts of her ‘protégé, as 
may be seen by the current tone of her affectionate epistles. The 
juxtaposition of these worthy sentiments is often very curious, and 
the abrupt transition from the one to the other at times is singu- 
larly abrupt, as in the following sentences :—“ All is well at the 
College. The Lord Jesus is with them. Could your clothes do 
tolerably, till this very bad weather is a little over, it would be well. 
I know you are so clean and careful. I can never wish you to have 
less ; but new clothes to ride in must soon be spoiled at this season, 
that I will leave it with you to judge ; and when you see fit, order 
them, and send me the bill.” To another letter to “ her affectionate 
friend,” the Countess adds the following extraordinary postscript : 
—“A fall, coming out of chapel, has affected me much. The 
Devil had a hard blow, but wonderful mercy only saved my life, 
but though his head is bruised, yet he does wound our heels ; this 
I found true.” The Countess used her influence with the Bishop 
of London to have Mr. Clayton ordained as a clergyman of the 
Church of England ; the sympathies, however, of her protégé were 
with Dissent, and his final resolve to become a Dissenting minister 
led to his alienation from her communion. In her last letter she 
thus laments his final step towards Nonconformity, “ How often 


: ' | shall I lament you, shut up in dry, dead Presbyterian meeting- 
the great drama which aloue essentially constituted the very | ve I ‘ ) g 


houses, wise enough to despise the life, power, and spirit with 
which to many you have so often spoken, and who so affectionately 
received the sweet Gospel of Jesus Christ from you, and your 
gifts and graces withering under unprofitable hearers.” Mr, 
Clayton’s preference for Presbyterian views and discipline were 
fully shared by another friend of the Countess, and a fast friend of 
his own, Sir Harry Trelawny, who at this time is described as “in 
the heyday of youth, extremely fascinating in his person and man- 
ners, and filled with holy ardour in preaching a full and free 
salvation, and seeking to save the souls of men from condemnation 
and death.” We are told these two young preachers were often 
compared to Jonathan and David. For a considerable period 
Mr. Clayton lived with Sir Harry “ as an assistant in the ministry, 
at his family seat at Looe, in Cornwall.” Subsequently he settled 
in London, at Weigh-house Chapel, Eastcheap, where the greater 
part of his ministerial life was spent. The late Lord Truro was a 
member of his congregation, and we find a characteristic letter of 
his lordship addressed to his pastor on the death of Mrs. Wilde, 
the Chancellor’s mother, who entertained a profound regard for her 
minister. In connection with this we have the following anecdote 
of the Chancellor’s early life. He had formed, it appears, a.strong 
attachment to an amiable and elegant young lady, the daughter of a 
merchant in the city, and a memberof Mr.Clayton’schurch. His offer 
as a suitor would have been responded to by the lady, but met 
with a stern and inflexible opposition from her father, on the 
ground of the pecuniary inequality that then appeared to exist. 
The young lawyer keenly felt the disappointment, and the lady no 
less. They both afterwards married : she to an excellent Dissenting 
minister, long settled at L-——, and he, in the first instance, toa 
lady of great worth and amiability, the mother of his children ; 
and secondly, to Mademoiselle d’Este, the daughter of his Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Sussex. 

Anecdotes of different kinds abound every where in the book, and 
they are evidently introduced rather by the natural turn of the 
events recorded than by any violence on the part of the author. 
Of these we will place before the reader a few thai are original and 
highly characteristic of those of whom they are related. Amongst 
other stories of the celebrated and eccentric Rowland Hill, we are 
told that— 


Mr. Hill was one day going down the New-cnut, opposite his chapel, 
and heard a brewer’s drayman, who was lowering some barre!s, swear- 
ing most fearfully. Mr. Hill rebuked him very solemnly, and said, 
‘ Ab, my man, [ shall appear as a swift witness against you.’ 

“Very likely,’ rejoined the offender; ‘ the biggest rogues always 
turn king’s evidence.’ : 

“¢ What did you say to that?’ asked the friend to whom Mr. Hill 
related the anecdote. 

“* Whatcould I say?’ replied he. ‘It was true, though I hope not 
justly applicable to my case; and it made me resolve to be cautious 
when I spoke to such men again how I reproved them.’” 


The following characteristic anecdotes of George IIL, which are 
now for the first time published, reflect great credit on a king 
whose character has been as unreasonably idolized by one party a8 
it has been decried by another :— 


“Mr. Clayton received from these members of the royal household 
the following facts, as illustrative of the king’s sentiments in relation 
to this matter. Walking one day in the castle grounds he missed & 
young man who had been employed in them, and whom he had 
often noticed, for his diligence, activity, and evident regpectability. 
He sent for the head gardenor, and inquired what had become of the 


| youth who worked in that portion of the grounds—describing his 
1 general appearance. 
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«“¢ Please, your majesty, I dismissed him,’ was the reply. 

“‘¢On what account ?” asked the king. ‘I hope he has committed 
no crime deserving such punishment.’ 

“The gardener hesitated. ‘Come, tell me,’ said the monarch, ‘all 
about it.’ 

“¢ Please, your majesty, he has turned Methodist, and joined the 
Whitfieldites,’ 

“ ‘Tg that all?’ the king replied ; then I command you to send for 
him without delay, and reinstate him in his employment. I will have 
no persecution for conscience sake; and besides I would have you under- 
stand, that if [ were to change my religion I should turn Methodist 
too,’ 

* Another instance which occurred was this. On a certain Sanday, 
during the war, at an early hour, a special courier arrived trom Down- 
ing-street to apprise the king that very important despatches had been 
received from the Continent which required that not a moment should 
be lost in considering them; and that a Cabinet council had been 
summoned for that day, at which the royal presence was considered 
indispensable. Orders were instantly issued for the court to travel to 
London. The king, even in the midst of hurried preparations, hap- 
pened to recollect that it was not only Sunday, but the day when the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered, at the Congrega- 
tional Chapel of which Mrs. Pratt was a member, and where she 
statedly communicated. ‘Let Pratt,’ said he, ‘have a post-chaise, 
and follow us after divine service: I know where sho wishes to be on 
this day.’ 

“On one occasion, when the court was staying at Weymouth, the 
king met Mr. L—— as he was returning on the Sunday from chapel, 
while he was himself returnivg from church. With his accustomed 
familiarity and condescension, he called to Mr. L——, and entered int 
conversation with him. Among other things he inqnired, *L . 
does your minister always pray for the king and Royal family ?’ 

“* Always, please your Majesty; and most fervently and sincerely, 
too. I wish your Majesty could have heard him this morning.’ 

**If he does it at all,” was the reply, ‘it must be sincerely; for 
you see that I pay my ministers for it, and they must pray for up, 
willingly or unwillingly.’ ” 








In drawing our remarks to a conclusion, we must congratu- 
late Mr. Aveling on the success with which he has presented 
to the public eye this interesting transcript of a good man’s 
ministerial life, and of the worthy following of his sons in their 
father’s footsteps. The author has succeeded in impressing 
on our mind a lively image of a sound divine, a great preacher, 
an exemplary Christian, and a self-sacrificing minister of the 


Gospel. To such “a pious Presbyterian, loving the Lord in all 
sincerity” (to quote the language of the “ Hirenicon”) Dr. Pusey 


would willingly “ proffer the right hand of Christian fellowship.” 
On two points only Mr. Clayton appears in our eyes as somewhat 
biassed with the hard and narrow prejudices of a cynical Puritan- 
ism—we allude to his sweeping and, we may add, uncharitable 
denunciation of the stage and of the drama, and his equally hard 
dealing with dancing as a recreation of the young. These prejudices, 
however, were at that time common to all dissenting communions, 
and obtained a strong hold on the consciences of Evangelical 
Churchmen, which has not at the present time been completely 
shaken off. Mr. Aveling has clearly enjoyed his biographical work, 
and we trust he will equally enjoy its success. 








AT HOME IN THE WILDERNESS.* 


A.rTHouGH there are few countries about which a traveller can 
write anything new—anything that has not been written before 
over and over again, yet a wide field remains open for those 
ingenious travellers who wish to assist others by instructing them 
how to overcome the difficulties of a wild country. In the book 
before us the author does not undertake the description of any 
country in particular, but entertaining the opinion that all persons 
who wish to wander in the wilderness ought to be able to make 
for themselves anything they need, he endeavours to instruct them 
how to make anything they may require from a bridge to a fishing- 
rod and from a chair to a log-hut ; at the same time he gives many 
hints as to the management of pack-mules and the breaking of wild 
horses, and tells the wanderer what he ought to take with him 
when he leaves civilized parts behind him. This is rather an 
extensive task to attempt in a little book of three hundred pages, 
and we fear that many of the instructions would prove of little use 
to any one possessing no practical knowledge of carpentry, which 
seems to be about the most useful kind of knowledge one can bring 
with him to a wild country. However, an experience of twenty 
years, spent principally east and west of the Rocky Mountains, at 
one time as a trapper and hunter, and for some years as naturalist 
to the British North-American Boundary Commission, fully qualifies 
Mr. John Keast Lord (for such is “‘ The Wanderer’s” name) to give 
many useful suggestions to persons whom pleasure or necessity may 
lead to those districts ; and he has rendered his book interesting to 
the ordinary reader by interspersing his instructions with many a 
pleasant anecdote. 

Let us imagine ourselves to be in Upper California, fitting out 
for a trip through Southern Oregon to cross the Rocky Mountains, 
and the author will teach us how to proceed and how to overcome 
the difficulties we are sure to meet with in a wild, roadless country. 
We must first purchase mules for our party ; for a party of three 
persons, five pack-mules, two riding-mules for the packers, three 





* At Home in the Wilderness. Being Full Instructions How to Get Along, and 
to Surmount All Difficulties by the Way. By “The Wanderer.” London: 
Robert Hardwicke. 
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riding-mules for ourselves, and a bell-mare to be ridden by the 
guide or cook would be required. Experience has proved that 
mules will readily follow a mare with a bell tied round her neck 
wherever she goes ; so that, if the mare is tethered at night, the 
mules can be left loose, and there is no fear of their straying ; 
a bell-mare is, consequently, an almost invariable accompaniment 
to a train of mules. In choosing our mules, we must take great 
care that there are no marks of previous sores, as the old sores are 
likely to break out again ; and, in that case, the mule soon becomes 
worse than useless. They should, above all things, have good 
hoofs ; “a good hoof should be black, very oval, and hard as flint ;” 
the eyes must be carefully examined, as mules are very liable to 
cataract ; and, finally, we must look at the teeth to judge of the 
animal's age ; but these obstinate brutes have a great objection to 
show their teeth ; and, if we are not cautious in our examination, 
we run the risk of learning by sad experience that a pack mule can 
use its fore hoofs with great effect. The safest way of effecting our 
object is “firmly to seize the near-side ear with the right hand, and 
with the left hand grasp the upper lip, nose and all ; then lean the 
hip against the mule’s shoulder, and bring the nose toward you.” 
In the wild countries through which we are supposed to be 
wandering, horse and mule stealing is a very common crime, and 
one deserving of the severest punishment, for what chance has a 
traveller of escaping with his life if deprived of his means of 
transport in such wild districts? The packers show their sense of 
the heinousness of the crime by frequently resorting to the rapid 
and terrible justice of Judge Lynch, and swinging up the horse- 
thief to the first tree they meet with. The prevalence of this 
crime renders it doubly necessary for us to brand our mules ; if we 
omit to do so, we are liable to be stopped by the district constable 
at the first outpost town we reach, till we can communicate with 
the seller, and so prove our right of ownership. Having chosen 
our mules, we have next to procure pack-saddles ; the author, after 
entering into a lengthened examination of the merits and defects of 
various kinds of pack-saddles, pronounces a very decided opinion 
in favour of the Spanish saddle called the aparejo, in making which 
no wood or iron is used, but merely the hides of animals. 

Before proceeding on the journey, “ The Wanderer” gives full 
instructions as to what kind of tent is most serviceable, what tools 
and cooking utensils, what in the shape of bedding and clothes a 
traveller ought to bring with him ; let us suppose that we have 
attended to all these hints, and got through the troublesome job of 
loading the mules. We then set out on our day’s journey, the 
packmaster leading the way, some distance ahead of the train, to see 
that the trail is clear, for so narrow are some of these trails that it 
is impossible to turn back ; next comes the bell-mare, and then 
come the mules in single file. To show the difficulties which are 
sometimes encountered in travelling through the wilderness, Mr. 
Lerd gives an account of a place west of the Cascade Mountains, 
where the provisions and camp equipments for a large detachment 
of the Boundary Commission had to be conveyed over a mountain 
with almost vertical slopes ; one of the surveyors having pronounced 
it impossible to construct over this pass a trail up which a loaded 
mule could walk, it fell to Mr. Lord’s lot to go and see the pass 
and decide the matter one way or another ; the distance to the top 
of the pass in a straight line was only three-quarters of a mile, but 
it was rocky and densely timbered ; to add to the difficulty, the 
plain at the foot of the pass was intersected by several unfordable 
streams and two swamps. The author was not to be deterred by 
these difficulties ; he took with hima party of ten men with tents, 
the requisite tools and provisions for a fortnight, and camping on 
the banks of the first unfordable stream, set to work to bridge it 
over. In describing the manner in which he overcame the diffi- 
culties of this pass, he gives all the hints which a wanderer in the 
wilderness can require with regard to bridye-building, fording 
swamps, and trail-making ; provided such wanderer has some know- 
ledge of carpentry, and is an adept at the use of the axe in felling 
trees. Having surmounted the difficulties of such a pass, we are 
next supposed to meet a river so wide, that it would take too long 
to bridge it over; we must, in this case, remove the pack-saddles 
and burdens from the mules, and convey the men and baggage over 
on rafts, and we must swim our mules across. A man in @ canoe 
first tows over the bell-mare ; the mules are driven into the water 
after her, and the sound of the bell collects them altogether when 
they reach the other bank. It must be a curious sight to see a 
number of mules swimming a wide and rapid stream, and yet very 
little of them can be seen, for they are entirely covered with water 
except their long ears and noses ; the weaker animals are carried 
a long way down the stream by the current, but the stronger ones 
make a better passage. “ A chorus is heard of the most discordant 
snorts imaginable, ranging from the wheezy treble of the old 
through every variety of sounds, to the sharp, ringing, trumpet-like 
snort of the young and healthy.” In the case of a river four 
hundred yards wide, with a swift current, we are told that the 
weaker mules will drift so far as a mile down the river, so that in 
selecting a place to cross such a river, care must be taken that there 
is a mile of clear ground on the opposite bank, where the mules can 
land. We are next fully instructed how to make rafts and canoes 
to take ourselves and our baggage across. Having safely crossed 
the river, and soon afterwards found a suitable place for encamping, 
we bring our imaginary day’s journey in the wilderness to an end, 
and pitch our tents. : 

Fer the hardy sp rtsman great are the pleasures of life in the 
American wilderness—the buffalo chase is full of excitement, if 
not free from danger, and every sportsman will desire to learn the 
use of the lasso to rope the wild horses or mustangs which abound 
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in the western wilds of America. The author gives us an interest- 
ing account of a buffalo-hunt which he once enjoyed with a party 
of Red Indians on the plains of the Red River settlement. At sun 
rise the party saw numbers of buffaloes scattered over the plain ; 
they very cautiously walked their horses to windward of the herd, 
but the older bulls soon perceived their enemies, and the whole 
herd rapidly retreated, pursued by the huntsmen, The author, 
having first shot a young cow, next singled out an old bull, and, 
his horse soon bringing him up with the bull, he fired and wounded 
him severely. Other buffaloes which were in his way prevented the 
horse from galloping off, and the wounded bull struck the horse on 
the shoulder and sent him and his rider rolling on the plain. The 
horse soon got up, and limped away as fast as he could, but Mr. 
Lord was left behind, very much frightened and shaken ; the bull, 
however, did not perceive him, but attempted to follow the horse, 
from which attempt the poor animal’s failing strength soon com- 

lled him to desist. The author describes the bull’s last suffering 
in the following passage, which we give as a good specimen of Mr. 
Lord’s style :— 


« Hurt and frightened as I was, I felt sorry for him ; the eyes lost 
all their fire, and a saddened expression took its place. He tried to 
get glimpses of his comrades, by this time nearly lost in the distance ; 
and I know that dying buffalo was quite aware that he should never 
gee them again. His great chest was heaving convulsively and low, 
plaintive sounds, more resembling sobs than anything else I know of, 
told in language plain as printed words how terrible were his suffer- 
ings. The head dropped, until the nose was nearly touching the grass, 
the ponderous body rocked like a storm-tossed ship from side to side, 
@ gurgling sound replaced the stertorous breathing ; then suddenly 
the muscles seemed to lose all farther power, and with a heavy crash 
the king of the plain fell dead amidst the grass and wild flowers.” 


The rivers in these districts abound in salmon ; in some of the 
tributaries of the Fraser River we are told that the salmon throng 
up from the sea about midsummer “ in such myriads that it is next 
to impossible to throw in a stone without hitting a fish.” The 
Indians catch the salmon by means of huge wicker baskets, “ flat on 
one side and bellied out on the other,” which they hang over the 
stream in places where they know that the salmon are in the habit 
of leaping. Mr. Lord says that in such places he has sometimes 
seen over a hundred salmon in the air at one time, and often six 
or eight tumble into a basket together. It is a remarkable fact 
that the Columbia salmon never take a bait after they leave the 
salt water, of the truth of which the author has convinced himself 
by his own vain efforts, and by inquiries made of the Indians. 

This volume contains many other instructive and interesting 
observations into which space forbids us to enter; but we can 
confidently recommend Mr. Lord’s book to all who would like to 
be “at home in the wilderness.” 





VERSES, GOOD AND BAD.* 
Many years ago, Byron sang— 





“ Another epic! who inflicts again 
More books of blank upon the sons of men?” 


Repeating this question now, we find the answer to be, Mr. George 
Gilfillan ; and the bulky volume in which he enshrines his poetical 
reveries is called “Night.” It would be impossible to conceive 
anything more discursive than Mr. Gilfillan’s muse. 
earth, and the very waters under the earth, are ransacked for illus- 
trations ; every imaginable theory, and innumerable facts, whether 
supplied by metaphysics, botany, zoology, astronomy—in short, the 





Heaven and | 


whole range of human learning, are enlisted in the service of Mr. | 


Gilfillan’s subject. Like the casting of the magical bullets in the 
opera of “Der Frieschiitz,” each book in this poem adds to the 
amazement inspired by the last; and the final book is the cul- 
minating point of the whole, where a grand transformation scene 
is presented to the breathless reader, of which we submit the 
programme :— 


“Common Notions of the Night of Hell—A Moral Hell—The Three | 


Days of Death—Earth and God— Heaven—The Millennium—Closing 
Vision and Dialogue ’mong the Stars.” 


With equal truth it may be said of Mr. Gilfillan, that he sinks 
under the language. What does it all mean? and assuming it to 

ssess a meaning, for what purpose is it all written ? Mr. Gilfillan’s 

cies seem to have overflowed and drowned him. He is left 
nowhere. The mere array of capital letters in each line would be 
sufficient to scare away anything like inspiration. Night was 
certainly never so opaque as we find it in Mr. Gilfillan’s poem ; 
never before rendered so hideous by any Ralph howling to Cynthia, 
If it be possible to imagine an intoxicate Swedenborg talking 
numbers to the moon, or Mr. Tupper thinking aloud then 
the impression to be gained by a perusal of “Night: a Poem,” 





* : P Ali 
Bodine’ a Poem. By George Gilfillan, M.A. London: Jackson, Walford, & 


Willis’s Poetical Works. London: George Routledge & Sons. 


Derbyshire Ballads, Edited by Llewell i 
rose & Lothian. Derby ; Senense yg Team, BDA, he. London: Bem- 


Heart’s Repose: a D tic P i 7 
Simpkin & Marsball, ramatic Poem, in three Acts, By M. C, Irvine. London: 


Ed-Dimeryabh. By W. F. Kirby. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Poems. By Robert White. Kelso: J. & J. H. Rutherford. 
Estelle, and Other Poems, By E. B. Hughan. Newton Stewart: W. H. Hughan. 





may be realized. It must be confessed, however, that here and 
there Mr. Gilfillan occasionally descends to earth, and talks the 
language of thinking beings. At such moments he grows pleasing, 
and sometimes poetical. One instance—we say one advisedly, for 
it would not take many to exhaust the volume—will suffice :— 


‘¢ First one star from the zenith glimmers down— 
Oh, lonely star, how oft I've looked at thee! 
Thy name unknown, thy glory half unseen, 
Now by the sunset, now by moonrise dimmed, 
Yet ever shining there serene and high, 
Like some great thought or image from the soul 
Of sage or poet, looming o’er the world, 
Half hid, but seeing and commanding all, 
Or like the steep eye of the mighty God!” 


The poem is interspersed with odes to the “ Last Comet,” “To 
Fire,” and so forth, of which Shelley and Milton supply the music 
and Mr. Gilfillan the nonsense. 

The characteristic of American poetry is the absence of character, 
This is the more remarkable when we take into consideration the 
unquestionably just theory of Mr. Buckle as to the influence of 
physical laws over the operations of the human intellect. But if 
the Americans possess scenery of which we in Europe have no idea, 
it is certain that they possess poetry of which the idea is wholly 
English. Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Dana, Poe are estimated 
by the same rules by which we estimate our own poets ; and to 
this list may be added one more, whose productions prove him to 
be no exception to the rule. The compositions of N. P. Willis are 
those of a scholar and a poet. There is a certain pathos about 
them which exclusively belongs to that species of ideality of which 
the poet is the arch-exponent ; and they possess a grace that 
nothing but intellectual culture could impart. Judging them 
together, it is hard to conjecture the reason why Longfellow’s 
poetry should exceed in popularity that of Willis. They both 
appeal to much the same class; for their subjects are chiefly 
domestic and sacred. However, it is hard to read Willis without 
feeling that America has lost in him a poet of considerable ability. 
It is true that he is without originality ; but then this is at least a 
national poetic failing. If he repeated the themes of English 
bards, it is certain that his repetitions are well worth hearing. He 
seems to have been more influenced by the poetry of Byron than 
that of any other author. Here and there we seem to catch the 
echo of other well-known lyres, but Byronism is the prevailing 
element. Who would not recognise this ? 


*T thought of thee—I thought of thee 
In Florence—where the fiery hearts 
Of Italy are breathed away 
In wonders of the deathless arts ; 
Where strays the Contadina down 
Val d@’Arno with a song of old ; 
Where clime and women seldom frown, 
And life runs over sands of gold; 
I strayed to lone Fiesolé 
On many an eve, and thought of thee. 
T thonght of thee—-I thought of thee 
In Rome—when on the Palatine 
Night left the Ceesars’ palace free 
To Time’s forgetful foot and mine. 
Or on the Coliseum’s wall, 
When moonlight touched the ivied stone, 
Reclining with a thought of all 
That o’er this scene has come and gone— 
The shades of Rome would come and flee 
Unconsciously—I thought of thee.” 


In a poet who purposes to distinguish himself by no marked cha- 
racteristic, it would be vain to look for anything remarkable ; but 
the lovers of simplicity wedded to graceful music will be well 
repaid by a perusal of this volume. 

The compilation of the work entitled “Derbyshire Ballads,” 
by Mr. Jewitt, is suggestive of a greater advantage than is to be 


_ gained by mere amusement. The contemporary historians of all 


primitive peoples are the ballad-makers. Enshrining traditions or 
passing events in numbers sometimes rude and sometimes harmo- 
nious, the fragmentary narratives of the early progress of a nation are 


| transmitted to posterity, and, in many instances, almost wholly 
Addison says of Milton, that .the language sank under him. | 


form the groundwork of all historical knowledge. Though the 
imagination plays a leading part in these metrical accounts, there 
are few of them that will not be found to possess a certain amount 
of truth ; and, for this reason, they merit preservation. By apply- 
ing them to history they are frequently of the greatest service In 
interpreting what might have been otherwise obscure. In fact, 
they form the most available and sometimes the only data upon 


| which the historian of the earliest period of society can wor. 





Mr. Jewitt sets a good example in collecting the ballads of Derby- 
shire. The amount of historical information which it is in the 
power of every county to supply, may be estimated by the size of 
this volume, which the author declares to be only the first of @ 
series, The researches of Mr. Jewitt seem to have been prose 
cuted with great diligence. He has compiled a very interesting 
volume, and an agreeable hour may be spent in its perusal. 

The author of “ Heart’s Repose” is evidently envious of Nat 
Lee. He who could evolve out of his madness a tragedy in nine- 
teen acts, Miss Irvine seems determined to rival—only in another 
way. Instead of adding to the ordinary number of acts, she adds 
to the ordinary number of feet, and gives us a play made up of the 
most unscannable stuff we ever read. Now, if “ Heart’s Repose” 


_ were not the worst play that was ever written, we would remon- 
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strate against this suicidal effort to make music of nonsense ; but, 
as it happens not to contain a single line of poetry, good or bad, 
what does it matter how the verses are written—whether in six or 
sixty feet ? 

Next on our list comes Mr. W. F. Kirby’s “ Ed-Dimeryahb.” Mr. 
Kirby takes his motto from Lord Lytton, as a moral or argument 
to his verse :— 


“This world was never meant for genius! To exist, it must create 
another.” 


Mr. Kirby creates another, but it is a Fool’s Paradise ; at least as 
far as regards the poem from which his book takes itsname. The 
task of this dissertation in blank verse seems to have been a most 
ungrateful one to judge by the result. By what fatuity of hope could 
Mr. Kirby ever dream to secure an audience for this work ? In the 
first place, the local colouring consists almost wholly of proper names, 
of which the pronunciation in nine cases out of ten is hopeless. 
In the second place, the story, such as it is, is told without a 
particle of dramatic vigour ; and, in the third place, the poetry is 
only poetry to the eye. Mr. Kirby will confess that these are 
slight drawbacks to the success of his production. There are 
other poems in this book, of which “ Queen Gunhilda” is the best 
—or rather, not the worst. It is a doggrel that may please 
those who have read Grimm and admire Dr. Watts. Here is 
& specimen :— 
**T do not fear St. Olaf: 
His life is in my hand.’ 
He looked and saw the vessel 
Come sailing to the land. 


“Through land as if through water, 
The ship pursued its course ; 
It ground the rocks to powder, 
So wondrous was its force !”’ 


Turning to “ Poems” by Robert White, we come at last to some 
really genuine poetic utterances. Many of the subjects which 
Mr. White selects to sing are original, and some exceedingly 
beautiful. There is not the least affectation in his verses, and yet 
there is a certain polish and grace about them that lead us to believe 
great care has been bestowed on their composition. Above all, 
we admire his simplicity and the pathos that grows out of this 
simplicity. Some of the minor poems in this volume will not be 
read without emotion ; and though in his more ambitious strain 
called “ Edwin,” he has imitated the numbers and style of Sir 


| romance into view. 
| thing of its old popularity, nor is it calculated to do so, 


‘ 
ceeding forty years, what “ Pamela,” “Clarissa Harlowe,” and “ Sir 


Charles Grandison,” were to the dames and damsels of the time of 
George II. : a literary companion, a guide in taste, an instructor in 
morals, a source of entertainment, and an authority in the demands 
of duty and the ways of polished life. For, though professedly 
dealing with a simple and pastoral subject, it aimed at forming the 
manners according to a pattern of ideal excellence ; and it was conse- 
quently regarded as an almost essential part of the education of a 
gentlewoman in the old days of ruffs and farthingales. With the 
civil war and the Commonwealth, a sterner tone of thought set in ; 
and with the Restoration came the predominance of French models, 
and a new phase of the English language, which rendered Sidney 
at once distasteful and obsolete. From that time the “ Arcadia” 
fell into oblivion. It ceased to be reprinted, and dust accumulated 
thickly on the old folios which had once been the fashionable 
reading of youth and beauty, of the cultured and the courtly 
classes. The famous romance written for the delectation of the 
Countess of Pembroke— 


**Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” 


as Jonson sang—and which had yielded delight to so many 
readers as in no long time to run through eleven editions, remained 
for several generations almost unnoticed, until, in the early part of 
the present century, the revival of a literary interest in the writings 
of the Elizabethan epoch again brought Sidney and his voluminous 
The work, however, has never resumed any- 
Unlike 
the greatest works of genius, it appeals rather to a mere fashion of 


| thought and style, which is a thing fleeting, and, when once gone, 
_ irrecoverable, than to what is elemental and changeless in the 


Walter Scott, we discover no trace of any further resemblance, the | 
the chief work of the gallant and chivalrous, the gay yet learned, 


mn being eminently the production of a man who can think for 
imself. The stanzas entitled “ The Highland Emigrant” may 
fairly be opposed to Beattie’s “ Minstrel,” for their pregnant 
thought, their music, and theirsimplicity. The verses on England 
are worthy a full quotation; two stanzas we will venture to 
transcribe :— 


“ Fair England, may one draught be mine 
From out the fountain gushing free, 
That once inspired thy barda divine 
When they began to sing of thee. 
And while thy features I survey, 
Or muse on all thy boundless fame, 
Would that my simple, earnest lay 
Were worthy of thine honoured name! 
* * * * * 
Glittering beneath their skies of blue, 
How clear thy winding rivers run ; 
Thy lovely vales how fair to view, 
Expanding to the summer sun. 
Or leading to some airy height, 
How sweet thine uplands stretch away, 
When blushing deep in golden light, 
At lovely morn or closing day!” 


It is extraordinary what a fascination print seems to hold out to 
ts. Given a few ideas with rhymes tagged on, and the result is 
a book. Year after year the metrical tide goes rolling on ; its 
turgid -stream sometimes enlarging, sometimes decreasing, but 
never stagnating. Mrs. E. E. Hughan, probably under the belief 
that “ Estelle, and Other Poems” are poetry, has printed them. 
Now. this is a mistake. A lady of a literary turn of mind can do 
much better by keeping her thoughts in MS. ; people have a much 
higher regard for your imagination when it is unexpressed than 
when it is put before them in black and white. Only get the 
reputation of being a thinker, and the less you say the more 
— you will be thought. When a MS. is bad, no one need 
now it ; but when a book is bad, then the case is hopeless. Had 
“ Estelle, and Other Poems” never been published, Mrs. Hughan 
might possibly have enjoyed the dignity that a local poetic reputa- 
tion generally confers. But now, such an illusion must inevitably 
be dissipated. If Mrs. Hughan believes her readers to be ignorant 
of Byron, Moore, Tennyson, and others, she is quite right to offer 
their fancies as her own ; but for our part, we would rather have 
these poets as they are than as Mrs. Hughan’s plagiarisms would 
make them out to be. 








SIDNEY’S “ ARCADIA.”* 


Tue “ Arcadia” of Sir Philip Sidney was to the high-bred 
maidens and fine ladies of the reign of Elizabeth, and of the suc- 





* The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. Written by Sir Philip Sidney, Knt. 
With Notes and Introductory Essay by Hain Frisweil, Author of “ The Gentle 
Life,” &e. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 





substance of nature itself. It cannot be said of Shakespeare that his 
genius was Elizabethan in anything but its accidents: the essence of 
his power was not particular, but universal—not temporary, but 
abiding. And even his less gigantic fellows of the stage and the 
study, though dealing more in ephemeral tastes and ideas, had for 
the most part many tangible links with the lasting fabric of haman 
nature. But the mind of Sidney belonged emphatically to his age 
and in every other age seems out of date. It was cast in the moul 

of Tudor thought—pinnacled and mullioned with Tudor phantasy 
—as much as the buildings of that quaint and gravely playful 
time. The style was once a living reality: it is now gone, and it 
cannot be brought back. Nevertheless, it was in itself a thing so 
interesting, as a development of English literature, that we are 
thankful to Mc. Friswell for reproducing, in a very elegant volume, 


knight who patronized the muse of Spenser, and fell upon the 
bloody field of Zutphen, leaving behind him a light of heroism 
and humane compassion which would shed an eternal glor 
on his name, though all he ever wrote had perished wit 
himself. The edition now before us (which is based on the tenth 
of old times) is not a verbatim reprint, for the editor, reasonably 


| concluding that no one in these days would ever think of —s 


the “ Arcadia” through, has abridged its enormous length, an 
presented it to the public in a form rather more consonant with 
modern ideas of what is due to the brevity of life, and the multi- 
plicity of the demands upon most people’s attention. As it is, 
however, the book is no trifle, since it extends to 476 pages of small 
type ; and we greatly doubt whether many persons will be found 
to peruse it from end to end, even in these curtailed dimensions. 
We are generally inclined to object to abridgments ; but this isa 
case in which much may be said in vindication, or at any rate in 
palliation, of the practice. To reprint Sidney’s “ Arcadia” in all 
its original vastness is a task which no publisher at the present 
time would undertake, and which, if he did, few persons would 
thank him for undertaking. The size would frighten all but the 
most determined book-worms, and book-worms alone are not 
sufficiently numerous to pay for reprints of old authors. On the 
other hand, the knowledge of such a writer as Sidney is likely to 
be spread by the mode of presenting him here adopted. The 
volume is charmingly printed and tastefully bound after the old 
fashion, and contains a short biographical and critical preface, from 
the pen of Mr. Friswell himself. I+ is accompanied by some very 
judicious notes, brief, and not more numerous than the occasional 
obscurities of the text require, and is altogether a very creditable 
reproduction of an obsolete classic, whom it is a somewhat 
courayeous enterprise to reprint at all. What renders the abridg- 
ment of less consequence is that many of the parts omitted were 
additions made to Sir Philip Sidney's original work by the Countess 
of Pembroke and others. After the author’s death, a continuation 
of his book was published by one Richard Beling, a young gentle- 
man of Lincoln’s Inn ; and this has been left out of the present 
edition. 

The sketch of Sidney with which Mr. Friswell has introduced his 
romance to the modern reader, is gracefully and sympathetically 
written ; but, in the strength of his admiration for his hero, the 
biographer takes for granted a good deal which is very doubtful, if 
not more than doubtful. Thus he tells us that Sidney was “ pure 
in his morals,” as if there had been no Lady Rich in the case. If 
Mr. Friswell has grounds for disbelieving the truth of that scandal, 
he should have informed us what those grounds are, and vot simph 
have assumed credit for Sir Philip on the score of a virtue whic 
there are cogent reasons for supposing he did not possess. Then, 
again, we are told that Sidney wasa model Englishman, and, before 
and above everything, a Christian gentleman. Yet it appears (Mr. 
Friswell himself quotes the passage from Sidney's correspondence) 
that this model Englishman and Christian gentleman deliberately 
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threatened to stab a Mr. Molyneux if he again did what he supposed 
—and erroneously supposed—he had already done ; viz, pried into 
some of his letters. The truth is that Sidney, thongh possessing 
many noble qualities, was not superior to some of the vices of a 
passionate and turbulent age. Mr. Friswell is equally unfortunate 
in the terms in which he praises him as a writer. He speaks of 
his “ natural ” and “simple ” manner—his “ easy ” and * flowing ” 
style; whereas nothing can be more artificial, elaborate, and involved 
than Sidney’s mode of expressing himself. That his style was rich, 
gorgeous, fanciful, witty, and learned, may bé truthfully affirmed : 
but it had many of the faults of the fashionable “ Euphuism” 
which we associate with Lyly. It was not, indeed, wanting in 





| 


| 


stately charm and measured dignity ; but to a modern reader it is | 


terribly fatiguing. Writers like Lamb, with whom it is a point of 
literary honour to vindicate anything old, and to say as many sharp 


things as possible of existing tastes, will probably affirm that this | 


is the fault of the modern reader: we should rather describe it as 
his good fortune in having been made fastidious by better models. 
With some exaggeration, there is also some truth in Hazlitt’s 
brilliant criticism on the “ Arcadia.” Its redundancy of thought 
and diffuseness of expression do really indicate a serious defect of 


judgment on the part of the writer, or a want of completeness in | 
is imaginative powers, which could not free themselves from the | 


trammels of the pedant. We cannot now afford time for reading 
books of such inordinate size— partly because our literature is much 
richer than it was in Sidney’s day, and partly because we have 
more numerous and more serious subjects to think about. Yet 
there are some very beautiful passages in the “ Arcadia,” and it is 
pervaded by a sweet air of pastoral romance, blowing from the dim 
forests and enchanted plains of a Greece that is neither Pagan nor 
Christian, but a cloud-land, or dream-land, of fair shapes and 
lovely prospects. Few will travel from the beginning to the end 
of that territory ; but it is pleasant to enter it now and then, 
witnessing with half-shut eyes its knightly pageants and virginal 
sports, lying drowsily beneath its beeches, or listening to the 
murmur of its pines. 
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with water, make them by far the cheapest good wines that have 
come in under Mr. Gladstone’s new tariff, and we thank Mr. 
Denman for having introduced us to a perfectly new wine taste 
and we believe to a perfectly pure one. It is a very difficult thing 
to introduce a new wine. The Hungarians have, however, made 
an opening, and the Greeks have followed. The latter are 
more delicate as well as fuller-bodied wines, and for that reason 
will more readily accommodate themselves to the English taste, 
Mr. Denman’s little pamphlet is well written, and opens the eyes of 
the public to a great many tricks of the trade which never were 
imagined ; and we suspect his brethren will not very speedily 
forgive him for being so outspoken. His pamphlet gives a map of 
Europe in which the wine-producing districts are noticed, and we 
cannot help remarking that the Greek mainland and islands from 
which these excellent wines under notice come are situated in a 
more southern parallel of latitude than either those of Portugal 
and Spain, therefore the vintages may be expected to be more 
perfectly ripened than elsewhere. 





= 





THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


Tue Journal of Botany opens with a short communication from 
Mr. J. G. Baker, F.L.S., upon Salix Grahami, a species described 


from Mr. Borrer’s collection at Kew. For the technical character 
of the plant we must refer our readers to the article. It re- 
sembles S. Polaris and S. herbacea; but in both these species the 
leaves are somewhat round and are naked, whereas in the specimen 


' now introduced to the botanical public the leaves are about three- 


quarters as broad as long, and are generally pointed, and silky beneath. 
The coloured plate accompanying this paper is executed in Mr, 
Fitch’s best style. Dr. M. T. Masters gives a brief account of the 
double flowers of Ranunculus ficaria, and indicates certain morpho- 
logical features of high interest to the philosophic botanist. In the 
ordinary specimens of this plant, the carpel contains a single ovary, 
but in the double variety, examined by Dr. Masters, the carpels were 
found to be open, and each carpel contained two imperfect ovules 
upon its inner surface, a little way above the base, and about midway 
between the edges of the carpel and midrib, the ovules being partly 


| inclosed within a little depreesion or pouch, which Dr. Masters says 


este air us with in the shape of wine, but we fear our faith has | 


en but too sorely tried, and now we are suspicious of everything we 
see so temptingly set forth in the grocers’ windows. What are we 


to think of Hamburg sherry, for instance? Why not Norway | Meanwhile, however, such papers as that of Dr. Masters are valuable 


Madeira or Iceland port? These countries are equally with the 
city on the Elbe grape-producing countries. 
announcements make us ask, with all simplicity, what is the 


Such astounding | 


“standard of pure sherry”? We fear that for years we have | 


given ourselves up to the devices of wine merchants, and at last 


certain that neither the port nor sherry of the days of our fathers 
ever came near that standard. Indeed, we believe it is now admitted 
on all hands that these liquids are made up to suit the supposed 


taste of Englishmen for strong drink, and that at least five-and- | 
twenty per cent. of it is added spirit. This will account for the | 
fact that even gentlemen in the last age used to make beasts of 


themselves but too often after dinner. The national taste for wine 
has been pitched by these twinconcoctions so high that we fancy the 
standard of natural sherry is but too often overlooked when we come 
across it. Mr. Gladstone has done much towards bringing us back to 
purer tastes by the reduction of the preposterously high duty which 
we levied for years upon the light wines of Europe in favour of 
the heavily-drugged wines of Spain and Portugal. Many wines of 
a character to drink with the dinner are now coming in which never 
before had a shance. The lighter characters of sherries, the Mon- 
tillas, and the Manzanillas, of Spain ; the Burgundies and Clarets 
of France, which of old we never met with but upon the tables of 
the rich ; and the Hungarian products are now common upon 
every man’s table, and we are beginning to understand that there 
are other wines besides port and sherry that are very suitable for 
Englishmen. Among these let us welcome with all sincerity the 
last new arrivals from the Greek Archipelago. The Greek wines we feel 
certain are destined to become very familiar upon our sideboards. 
Much fuller in body than the Clarets or even the Burgundies of 
France, they are most delicate in flavour, and we believe absolutely 
pure. If we remember rightly, Miss Bremer was the first writer 
who spoke of these wines since the days of the ancients, and we 
thank her for reminding us that we had forgotten beverages 
which of old inspired the songs of Anacreon ; but to Mr. Denman 
of Piccadilly, we owe their introduction into this country. Com- 
pared side by side, the St. Elie at twenty-eight shillings a dozen is as 
superior to “ nutty sherry” at that price as real Cognac is superior 
to British brandy. The variety of wines that grow upon the volcanic 
soil of those Greek islands is extraordinary. Thera, for instance, is 
like delicate Madeira, whilst Patras is like a most delicate but full- 
bodied hock. Como has all the richness of port, and the Keffesias 
from Athens, red and white, are delicious table wines, which are 80 
strong that they can be taken at the table with water with far greater 
satisfaction than any of the light wines of France; whilst if a dessert 
wine is desired, the Cyprus of the Commandery will be found to 
be a most superb liqueur. There are half a dozen other Greek 
wines equally good. The price at which most of hese wines can 
be purchased, and their strength, which enables them to be mixed 
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recalls the pit or depression upon the petals. In this remarkable case 
of monstrosity the ovules were found to arise from the inner surface 
of the carpellary leaf, and not from the edge of the leaf, nor from a 
prolonged axis. The whole subject of the morphology of the ovule is 
one whose study is attended with extreme difficulty, and on which 
much light must be thrown before we arrive at definitive conclusions. 


additions to the present store of facts. “ Australian Vegetation,” by 
Dr. Ferdinand Mueller, is a disouraive but instructive and interesting 
paper, which the physical geographer especially will read with advan- 
tege. It contains some bold outlines of the great foliage picture of 


3 | the Southern continent, and brings to light facts not generally known 
have utterly lost all idea of what that standard is. It is quite | : . 


to English botanists. It embraces not merely the terrestrial but 
the littoral and sabmarine flor of Australia. Dr. Mueller points 
out very forcibly the error of the course adopted by many modern 
geographers of predicting from latitude and climate the exact nature 
of an unexplored country. Such predictions, he assures us, are by 
no means to be implicitly relied upon. In illustration of this he says 
‘a traveller may, buoyant with hope, commence his new daily con- 
quest on the delightful natural lawns or verdant slopes of a trap for- 
mation ; and before many hours’ ride he may, to his dismay, be brought 
without water to a bivouac, between the sand waves of decomposing 
barren rocks. But as euddenly a few hours perseverance may bring 
him again into geological regions of fertility, when he least expected. 
Smiling landscapes may again burst on his view, and he may establish 
his next camp beside limpid water sufficient for the requirements of & 
future city.” The conclusion which Dr. Mueller would have us draw 
is this: that the geological formation of a country has more to do 
with its vegetation than either latitude or climate. However true 
such a conclusion may hold for Australia, it is evident that in European 
countries it could be shown to be very erroneous and untrustworthy. 
The paper on “ The Remains of Indigenous Wood in Orkney” contains 
attractive matter. 


In the Geological Mogazine we find a very solid and substantial 
bill of fare, but one which will try the mental digestions of young 
geologists. Mr. George Maw communicates the first paper, which 
is upon “ The Distribution beyond the Tertiary Districts, of White 
Clays and Sands subjacent to the Boulder Clay drifts.” This writer, 
who has already given us an account of the clays and sands older 
than the boulder clay, which are found in the neighbourhood of 
Llandudno, now describes the general distribution of theve sands 
over the entire kingdom. He puts forward little in the way of theory 
or speculation, the present portion of his article being exclusively, or 
nearly so, devoted to descriptions of the localities in North Wales, 
Derbyshire, and North Staffordshire, in which the clays and eands 
which have particularly engaged his attention, are to be found. 
Numerous very good “ sections” accompany the article and illustrate 
the writer’s observations. In a paper on the “ Phosphate Bed of 
Lianfyllin” Mr. D. ©. Davies describes the geological relations 
of a curious deposit, which our readers will remember Pro- 
fessor Voelcker called the attention of the British Association to 
in 1865. It occurs in the midst of what Mr. Davies styles the middle 
and principal band of Bala limestone. It was first discovered at 
Cwmgwynnen, and has since been traced as a continuous bed for 
about two miles south-west of this point, and for about the same dis- 
tance in a north-easterly direction to Penygarnedd. The distribution 
of the bed is of importance, for the material of which the stratum 
ig composed promises to be an extremely valuable mineral, manure. 
It is black in colour, bas a depth of about fifteen inches, and is not 
simply a vein, as some chemists have stated, but is a bed, in the truest 
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geological sense of the word. Mr. Davies has found it to contain 
numerous evidences of organic remains; among others he mentions 
that he has found casts of Modiola, Aviculopecten, Orthoceras, Orthis, 
Lingula, and fragments of Trilobites. He concludes that this phosphate 
bed is “‘ the remains of a laminarian zone of sea-life,” just as the wide- 
stretching, ferruginous, sandy, fossiliferous layers in the same forma- 
tion, with their fossils often broken and confusedly huddled together, are 
the remains of the littoral zone of the same period. Professor King’s 
notes “ On some perforated Palzeozoic Spiriferidz ” is a mild continua- 
tion of the unpleasant controversy in which he indulged some time 
since with Dr. Carpenter. Those interested in the discussion will ap- 
preciate Mr. King’s defence. The article on Graptolites, by Dr. H. A. 
Nicholson, is also somewhat controversial, since it is portion of a 
journalistic debate which he is conducting with Mr. W. Carruthers, 
of the British Museum. It embraces descriptions of some important 
features in Graptolites not hitherto eufficiently dwelt upon by 
naturalists. The details we cannot afford space for; but we may 
remark, that they supply the author of the paper with sufficient 
evidence for referring the Graptolites to the Hydrozoa, a class which 
includes the Hydra jelly-fish, &c. The Reports, Reviews, Notes, and 
Correspondence, contain many geological tit-bits. 

The Intellectual Observer is more than an average number; it 
would, in our opinion, be still better if it did not contain the fright- 
fully gaudy and unartistic plate, which certainly misrepresents the 
British woodpeckers. The first article has reference to the subject of 
this plate, and is from the pen of Mr. G. Edward Maszsee. 
of the character and habits of our British species of Picidw, and is 
written by one who evidently has spent hours of patient observation in 
the study of these birds. Mr. Massee denies the accuracy of Mr. Gould’s 
remark in his “ Birds of Earope,”’ to the effect that these birds ** commit 
great havoc among cherries, plums, and wali-fruit in general ;”’ and 
in treating of the habit from which the woodpecker derives its name, 
he records the following interesting and curious observations :—* It 
is generally believed that these birds convey to a distance from the 
place the chippings which are made during the excavation of the nest, 
which would, if allowed to remain at the root of the tree, lead to the 
detection of the nest. A careful observation of their habits leads me 
to the conclusion that this is not their usual practice. When a piece 


of wood was given to my caged bird, it at once proceeded to test its | 


soundness by dealing, in quick succession, a series of bard b!ows with 
the point of its beak on various parts of the surface. If it proved to 
be perfectly sound it was left untouched; but if at all decayed the bird 
would drill first a small hole with the point of its beak, which is afterwards 
enlarged by picking off minute pieces from the circumference till it 
was as large as desired. While engaged in this task it would stop at 
intervals and climb round the sides of its cage, apparently for the sake 
of viewing its work from all points. . . . The holes bored were always 
round.” ‘The Applicabilty of the Electric Light to Lighthouses” is 
the title of a paper by Professor M‘Gauley. In it we find descriptions 
of the several contrivances for the production of electric light which 
have been recently suggested. The special apparatus which attracted 
80 much notice at the late soirée of the Royal Society are carefully 
described by Mr. M‘Gauley. The writer seems to us to discuss the 
subject very fairly, since he states the advantages and objections on 
both sides tersely and with much honesty and independence. Mr. 
Proctor supplies a suggestive meteorological contribution under the 
title of “‘ The Low Barometer of the Antarctic Temperate Zone.” ‘* A 
Ramble in West Shropshire” is a sketchy and readable essay on the 
geology, archzology, and general scenery of the country named in the 
title. Itis written by the Rev. J. D. La Touche, and, though containing 
the minimum of scientific interest, is a pleasant paper. Articles on 
the Pictures at the Academy, on Graptolites, and on Flying Machines, 
conclude the number. 

The Floral World farnishes its readers with a good deal of sound 
information respecting garden plants, flowering and fruiting. Among 
other articles in the present number we notice the following :—“ The 
Fruit-Crop of 1867”; ‘ Cultivation of the Faschia”; ‘‘ New Roses of 
this and last year.” This periodical addresses itself especially to 
gardeners, and to such we recommend it. 


The Edinburgh Medical Journal, besides some valuable professional : 


articles, contains a paper by Dr. Kidd, of London, on “ Chloroform,” 
which is at least amusing in style if not convincing in argament. Dr. 
Kidd thinks that anesthesia by chloroform is superior to all other 
forms, including the local anzesthesia produced by Dr. Richardson’s 
apparatus. Dr. Kidd is always forcible, but he is sometimes by no 
means lucid. For example, what is to be made out of this paragraph, 
“It is a moral duty to explain these points, as we have known ovari- 
otomy and acupressure opposed, so with chloroform; the ‘ grand. 
mother argument’ pervades, too, all our obstetric circles, and so the 
utmost quackery in the shape of patent ‘mixtures’ in midwifery is 
taking the place of the proper skilled use of chloroform. Miller’s 
remarkable ‘law of tolerance,’ ignored for some balloon or bellows of 
no real value.” 

The Medical Mirror is chiefly remarkabfe for an article on ‘‘ Alcohol 
not Food,” by Dr. Henry Munroe. This article, however, contains 
nothing that is new, and appears to have been written in a very 
partial and one-sided spirit. The writer following Perrin’s arguments 
and adopting his conclusions, alleges that alcohol is not food because 
it is eliminated unchanged by various organs. This, however, is 
begging the whole question. When Dr. Munroe can prove that as 
much pure alcohol is eliminated as is administered, then we shall be 
disposed to agree with him. Till then we can only take the results of 
general and clinical experience, and assert that alcohol has many of 
the properties of a true food, that it to a certain extent maintains heat, 
and undergoes oxidation in the system. 

The Technologist is clearly a misnomer for the journal which bears 
this title. Mostofthe articles in the present number are of a general or 
political character. What direct connection with the arts have articles 
like the following ?—‘“t The Fall of the Confederacy,’ “‘ Taxes on 
Civilization,” ‘“* Ancient Sports and Pastimes,” ‘‘ Harmony of Creation, 
&c.” A series of undoubtedly technological papers would be of much 
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| interest to those engaged in manufactures and arte, and we recommend 
the editor to give consideration to this opinion of ours. 

Hardwicke’s Science Gossip treats us to a second article on the French 
Exhibition. It is no better than the first one, and that is not saying 
a great deal for it. The other papers possess a real interest for the 
amateur naturalist. The articles on ‘ Sociable Mites,” “Ophiocytium,” 
and “ Foraminifera,” are not only instractive and popular, but are 
really valuable scientific contributions. The illustrations to the number 
are excellent. 

The American Naturalist is a new venture from the new world. It 
hardly equals in point of scientific importance either our Popular 
Science Review or Intellectual Observer, but it is well got up and 
amply illustrated. I: is issued by the Essex Institute, and, we believe, 
commands a large number of subscribers. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Iliad of Homer. By F. A. Paley, M.A. (London: Whittaker 
& Co.)—The merits of this edition of Homer’s immortal poem are 
unquestionably great, and Mr. Paley has done for the Greek epic poet 
what he has done for the Greek tragedian Alschylus, that is, he has 





it treats | ‘ : ‘ 
| bat consider the erroneous views taken in the preface respecting the 


| authorship of the Homeric poems. 


given the best edition of the poet hitherto given to the English 
public, notwithstanding the inadvertencies and inaccuracies to be 
fuund in the body of the notes, and notwithstanding what we cannot 


Few classical scholars will be 
prepared to believe, with Mr. Paley, in the comparatively recent date 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, as mere compilations from ‘the Cyclic 
poets,” “by the hand of Antimachus,’”’ who flourished during the 
closing years of the Peloponnesian war! The main arguments used 
by Mr. Paley in defence of this extraordinary theory are drawn from 
associations of glace, not from allusions to time. He shows con- 
clusively, what no one has attempted to deny, that the author was an 
Asiatic, and “‘ that the similes, scenery, and hunting-scenes all point 
to this direction.””’ But he does not show any sufficient grounds for 
rejecting the antiquity assigned to Homer by the philosophical Plato, 
the logical Aristotle, the critical Thucydides, and by the inquiring 
Herodotus, whv expressly telis us “‘ that Hesiod and Homer lived four 
hundred years before his time, and not more.” The internal evidence 
in favour of the extreme antiquity of these poems is almost entirely 
passed over in silence, with the exception of the Archaic character of 
the language, which he repudiates in the face of the highest 
authorities, and contends that it is “ nearly or quite identical with the 
Attic and Ionic of B.C. 400.” We think, on the contrary, that the 
language of Homer bespeaks its own extreme antiquity. The existence 
of the Aiolic digamma is a strong presumption that these poems, 
were not composed in a written form, as it disappeared when the 
earliest copies were written. Again, the co-existent variety of longer 
and shorter forms, the licentious freedom in contracting vowels and 
syllables, and resolving them at will, which we find in Homer, would 
have been removed by the practice of written composition, had it in 
the early period existed, to determine the form of the Greek language. 
It is remarkable, too, that Homer makes no mention of coins, 
epitaphs, inscriptions, or alphabetical character, constitutional govern- 
ment, or of any single point that can be said to connect the authorship 
of the poem with the late period to which Mr. Paley strangely assigns it. 
The most marked deficiency in thenotes is the almost constant absence of 
aby attempt to trace the ever-recurring parallelisms in expression and 
conception which exist between Homer and Virgil. We find civag 
dpyov¢ translated swift dogs,” we shuuld prefer “ sprightly dogs,” 
as aFepyo¢g was not likely to be yet contracted. For rapa pyypin 
we should give ‘‘ beside the breaker’s margin,” as pnyyiv does not 
always in Homer apply to a breaker. There is, however, no Homeric 
formula so constantly misunderstood by translators and commentators 
as the phrase ézoc¢ 1’ égar’, ix r’ évduatey, in which we think Mr. 
Paley has failed to give any satisfaction, and has been guilty of 
evasion. The translation commonly given renders it, ‘‘ she spake and 
pronounced her name.” In the first place, here (v. 357, Book L.) as 
elsewhere, no name is mentioned at all, in the next place the sense of 
* mentioning by name” belongs more properly in Homer to édvopaivw 
or iXovouaivw. Again others interpret it, as “ she said what she had 
to say, and spake it all out,” a meaning that few passages, however 
twisted and contorted, can be made to bear at all, and which is 
utterly repudiated by the passage in Book I., where Thetis (the 
speaker) does not even begin to say her say until about fifty lines 
afterwards. The simple and obvious meaning of iparo here is 
* spoke with herself” (middle voice), and so thought, a meaning which 
it has even in the active voice. This analogy between thought and its 
expression was thoroughly Greek, and was in historical times embodied 
in a single word Aédyog which combined the oratio and ratio of the 
Latin language. Again, with this usage we may compare Virgil's 
“hee secum”’ (fatur) and “hbeec ore fatur,”’ the former of thought, 
the latter of its expression by the lips. After all abatements are 
made, we are bound to say we know of no better Homer than that 
edited by Mr. Paley. 

Examples and Exercises in English Parsing, Syntaw, and the 
Analysis of Sentences. By W. Davis, B.A. (London: Loogmans-)— 
Mr. Davis has sadly mistaken his mission in the world, if he supposes 
he has been endowed with any special gifts to write educational works. 
The work before us is a dead failure in every respect. Is is not what 





it professes to be, and it professes to be what it is not. It is ® poor 
blind guide on a difficult subject, with no information to give, and no 
insight into what is really wanted on a subject of this kind. Mr. Davis 
tells us that his book “ is not intended for mere beginners, but 
for those who have made some progress in at least the radi- 
ments of grammar and parsing.” And yet he proceeds to give 
us the most meagre outline of English grammar we have ever 
met with, even in “ books really intended for mere beginners, 

If Mr. Davis writes really for that class which is further advanced 
than mere beginners, let him by all means find them appropriate 
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and suitable intellectual food, and not “ such a milk of the word,” 
only fit for sucklings, as we find in his “ outlines.” What are 
we to think of an instructor of youth in English grammar, who in a 
work that does not profess to be merely elementary, does not even 
define “ the possessive case,” never mentions “ collective nouns,” gives 
no exceptions to the regular method of forming plurals, and what is 
still more astounding, not even the rule for such formation P His 
« Analysis” is equally bad and pretentious, Its best points come 
from Morell’s excellent treatise, and Mr. Davis is only original where 
he happens to be wrong; as when in the analysis of a simple sentence 
he tells us that “ Edward with his guide” is the subject. If our author 
will only study the principles of English analysis more carefully, he 
will find that in this case “ Edward” is the subject, and, “ with his 
guide,” either an extension (as some would make it) or an attribute of 
the subject, as Morell would make it. 

The Inspiration of Scriptwre. By George Warington. (London : 
Skeffington.)—It appears that we really owe this book indirectly to the 
Zulu chief that set Bishop Colenso thinking over the difficulties of 
inspiration, for the author tells us that it was the bishop’s book “ that 
brought the subject prominently before him.” A scholar’s eye will be 
offended at the total absence of accents in the many passages of 
Greek here quoted from the Greek Testament, although the type, 
Greek and English, is all that can be desired for beauty and clearness. 
By “inspiration” our author means “ supernatural direction,” which 
he endeavours to prove by a threefold argument—firstly, by external 
testimony, which is to be found in the reception and employment of 
the Scripture by the Church of God; secondly, by direct internal 
testimony, which we find in the statement and claims of the Bible 
respecting its own origin, authority, and character; thirdly, by 
indirect internal testimony, which we find in the facts and phenomena 
of the Bible, as bearing witness to the twofold influence concerned in 
its composition. The work is the production of a thoughtful mind, 
that has encountered difficulties of a sceptical character, and met 
them honestly. 

A Progressive Latin Delectus. By Rev. H. M. Wilkins. (London: 
Longmans.)—The name of Mr. Wilkins is a sufficient guarantee of the 
value of this little treatise, which, however, is intrinsically so good, 
that it requires no extraneous recommendation. It purposes to be a 
series of examples, “ illustrating the several sections of that very able 
and successful work, the Public School Latin Primer.” The object of 
the author has been to supply beginners with a very easy and simple 
introduction to Latin construing, and in this he has eminently suc- 
ceeded. The steps here taken are so gradual, and made so easy, that 
we cannot conceive any boy of moderate abilities missing the way here 
set before him in the simplest Latin course we have yet seen. Mr. 
Wilkins has very wisely introduced into his notes short and interesting 
comments where required on the Latin sentences given for translation, 
and he has lost no opportunity of leading the pupil to take a pleasure 
and an interest in his work. The clearness of arrangement here 
adopted, with the pithy brevity of the language used, cannot fail to 
make the task of learning Latin easier to beginners than it has been 
heretofore. 

China. By 8S. Mossman. (London: Christian Knowledge Society.) 
—This excellent little work professes to give a brief account of China, 
its inhabitants, and their institutions. It is written by one who has 
seen much of the country, and has evidently turned his opportunities 
to good account, and made it his “study to understand this extra- 
ordinary people, their history and institutions.” We must con- 

tulate Mr. Mossman on having produced a most pleasant and 
readable work, abounding in varied and reliable information on almost 
every subject connected with Chinese life, institutions, manners, 
history, art, science, and religion. The most novel and interesting 
chapters are those on Chinese music, festivals, religion, and especially 
chapter the eleventh, on the language and literature of the country, 
which is the clearest and most intelligible account we have met any- 
where of this really difficult subject. 

Holiday Excursions of a Naturalist. (London: Hardwicke.)—Men 
who combine a love of travel with a passion for botany and geology 
will be pleased with this book. The author has here narrated an 
interesting ramble over the mountains and coasts of England and 
Scotland, and interspersed his narrative with anecdotes in abundanco 
and with much that is valuable in the way of scientific information. 
He makes arun to the Highlands, and takes part at the meeting of 
the British Association at Aberdeen. At Paris, which he also visited 
he witnesses something of the revolution of 1830, of which we have 
an animated account. There is an easy, hearty, and pleasant tone 
throughout the whole work, and we cordially recommend it. 

The Spas of Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, France, and Italy ; 
a Hamdbook of the Principal Watering-places on the Continent. By 
T. M. Madden, M.D. (London: Newby.)—Though a he 

; , y g avy book to 
read, Dr. Madden’s guide to the Continental spas is a safe and useful 
authority on the subject. The characteristic properties of the different 
Nee borer — all medical dogmatism is carefully 
tables, which are evidently the work yt ae sepa. saan 

Out of the Heart and The Will aera oe te 
Christian Andersen. (London: Strahan and Routledge.)—These 
beautiful and simple tales for young people are intuiletions te the 
German. They are highly amusing, 
illustrated. If any of our readers would like to gladden the heart of 


some little child, let him present his fri . 
delightful taledaonien. P young friend with one of these 





beautifully printed, and cleverly | 





Aids to Memory. By T. Sayer. (London: Virtue.)—This is a | 


clever and ingenious little treatise on the most wonderful of our facul- 


ties—memory. It is practical, however, not speculative, and embodies | 


the author’s “practical system of mnemonics.” We can honestly 


recommend the book to all who suffer from weak or treacherous | 


memories—its rules appear both simple and sound. 

Harrow Recollections. By an Old Harrovian. (London: Ront- 
ledge.) —This is a very pleasant book to read, full of schoolboy life 
and the reminiscences of a happy past. The period described is that 
of the régime of Dr. Vaughan, who carried out at Harrow the system 


introduced into Rugby by his own schoolmaster, Dr. Arnold, who hag 
been aptly termed “the Prince of Schoolmasters.” It contains an 
excellent defence of public school fagging, and has only one fault—it 
is much too short. . 

Adam Bede. By George Eliot. (Blackwood and Sons.)—The low 
price, and excellent print and paper, which piaces this work within 
the reach of every one, should remove all excuses for not having read 
it, and every one ought to read it. The volume forms the first of a 
series, of which the “‘ Mill on the Floss” is to be the second, 

We have also to acknowledge Out of Harness, by Thomas Guthrie, 
D.D. (Strahan) ;—The Immaculate Conception, by Dr. Edward Preusg 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh) ;— Hidden Works of Darkness, by W. Osburn 
(Dalton, London) ;—Cownsel and Cheer, by the Rev. W. G. Blaikie 
(Strahan) ;—The Distribution of Parliamentary Borough Constituencies, 
by Thomas J. Ewing (Ridgway) ;—On the Treatment of Conswmption, 
by Charles Thomason Thompson, M.D. (Hardwicke) ;—Part XX. of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, by Dr. R. G. Latham (Longmans) ;—No. 7 
of Part Music, edited by J. Hullah (Longmans) ;—Two Sermons 
upon the Love of God, by Joseph Butler, D.C.L. (Edmonston 
& Douglas, Edinburgh) ;—Reflections on the Relations of Recent 
Scientific Inquiries to the Recewed Teaching of Scripture, by James 
Moncreiff, Esq., M.P., LLD. (Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh) ;— 
Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, von L. Buhl, M. Pettenkofer, L. Radlkofer, 
C. Voit (Miinchen, Verlag von R. Oldenburg) ;—The Union Pacific 
Railway, by Charles Godfrey Leland (Triibner & Co.) ;—Facts or 
Fictions ? Seven Letters on the “ Facts Concerning the Irish Church,” 
published by the Charch Institution, by W. Maziere Brady, D.D. 
(Falconer, Dublin) ;—A Few Words about owr Navy, by a Gun 
Officer (Saunders & Co., Cannon-street) ;—TRe Life Boat, by Albert 
John Ismay (Griffith & Farran) ;—No. 78 The Cottager and Artisan 
(Religious Tract Society) ;—The Basilica and the Basilican Church of 
Briaworth, by the Rev. C. F. Watkins (Rivingtons);—My French 
Companion to Paris and its Environs, by P. E. Tapernoux, M.O.P, 
(Longmans) ;—Eacelsior Reading Book, No. 5; English Grammar and 
Analysis; and Introductory English Grammar, by J. Robertson 
(Murby) ; Practical Swiss Guide, by an Englishman Abroad (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) ;—Handy Outlines of Useful Knowledge— Domestic 
Management, by Mrs. Charles Doig (Nimmo) ;—Vol. I., No. 4, of the 
Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, or Philosophical 
Society of Great Britain (Hardwicke) ;—The Church of England in her 
Fourfold Aspect—Catholic, National, Established, and Protestant 
(Bosworth) ;—The Micture Book, or Miatures Pharmacopewial, Hospital, 
and Magistral, by A. J. Cooley (Hardwicke) ;—Nos. 27 and 28, Last 
Chronicle of Barset, by Anthony Trollope (Smith & Elder) ;—A Treatise 
on Book-keeping, by R. Y. Barnes (Haddon & Co.) ;—Shorthamnd for 
Everybody, by W. M. Williams, F.C.S. (Simpkin and Marshall) ;— 
Vol. III., No. 12, The St. Stephen’s (Bentley) ;—No. 30, Chess Player's 
Magazine (Adams & Francis) ;—Part III., No. 1, of Sessional Papers, 
1866-7, of the Royal Institute of British Architects (Parker) ;—Report 
of the Astronomer Royal to the Board of Visitors of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich; Some Remarks on the Educational Use of the Proverbs 
of Solomon, by Robert Skeen (Norman) ;— Women Doctors, an Appeal 
to the Gentlemen of England (Groombridge). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


On the 11th of August last, a paragraph appeared in the LonDON 
REVIEW relative to Mr. Reade’s novel, “ Griffith Gaunt.” The para- 
graph consisted of a notice of the work extracted from the New York 
Round Table. Immediately after its publication, we received a 
communication from Mr. Reade, complaining of the unjust and 
libellous imputations contained in this piece of American criticism, 
and in our issue of September 1st we called attention to the fact that 
our insertion of it was not intended as an expression of our opinion 
of “ Griffith Gaunt,” but merely as a sample of the manner in which 
the Rownd Table chose to regard it. As, however, we did not read 
the book and positively contradict the libel, Mr. Reade was not 
satisfied, and commenced legal proceedings against us. Pending these 
proceedings, we read the book, and, having read it, regretted very 
much that our columns had been used to cast.a slur upon its morality. 
Unfortunately Mr. Reade had taken a course which made it difficult 
for us to give our candid opinion without being liable to misconcep- 
tion. Recently, however, Mr. Reade has learnt, we know not from 
what source, a fact which has convinced him that we, like himself, 
were the victims of an inadvertence. On this he has left the matter 
with us, instead of referring it to a jury. We are glad of this, 
because it enables us to say, asthe truth is, that having read “ Griffith 
Gaunt” we can see no grounds whatever for the charges brought 
against the author in the Rownd Table—that we believe them to be 
utterly indefensible on literary or other grounds, and such as the 
Lonpon Review could with no credit to itself either sustain or sup- 
port ; and we sincerely regret the pain we have inadvertently given to 
this author, whose occasional faults as an artist we have pointed out, 


| and shall continue to point out when th t who is 
of the Wisps are in Town, By Hans | point out when they occur, but w 


unquestionably a moral and pure-minded writer. 

A long and very elaborate article on “The Origin of Species,” in 
answer to Mr. Darwin, appears in the last number of the North 
British Review. The writer contends that “ Darwin’s theory is an 
ingenious and plausible speculation, to which future physiologists will 
look back with the kind of admiration we bestow on the atoms of 
Lucretius, or the crystal epheres of Eudoxus, containing like these 
some faint half-truths, marking at once the ignorance of the age and 
the ability of the philosopher.”” The number also contains a paper on 
* Modern Views of the Atonement,” which we commend to all those 
who are curious in the literature of theology. From this we pass to 
a very light subject—the Jest-Books and Facetiz of ancient and 
modern times, out of which an amusing article has been made. But 
one of the most curious papers in the number is that entitled “A 
Dutch Political Novel,” giving an account of a work of fiction pub- 
lished in Holland by a M. Douwes Dekker, describing the ill-treatment 
of the natives of Java by the European settlers. An interesting 
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historical study is presented in the article on Archbishop Sharp, the 
temporizing Scotch prelate of the seventeenth century, of whom a 
very fair and impartial sketch is drawn. The essay on the 
‘¢ Characteristics of American Literature’”’ criticises the chief American 
poets of the present day, in a spirit kindly, sympathetic, and appre- 
ciative. The review of the works of M. Prévost-Paradol contains 
gome sensible comments on the difference between the French and the 
English press; and in the final article, which is on the “ Report on 
Scotch Education,” we find the singular admission, for a Scotch pub- 
lication, that education in the northern kingdom is not in the very 
satisfactory condition we are generally led to suppose. “ How is it 
possible,” asks the writer, “ to supply education to the people of Scot- 
land? The old parochial system has failed. Voluntary effort has 
failed—aided though it has been by religious and ecclesiastical zeal. 
And, lastly, the Privy Council system, though it has done much to 
improve and extend education in certain districts, has nevertheless 
failed to supply schools where they are most needed. If, therefore, 
a thoroughly efficient system of schools is to pervade the country, it 
must be founded upon principles other than those which have hitherto 
been tried.” If this be so, why have we heard so much of the erndite 
Scotch peasant ? 

The Messrs. Cassell are following up their other handsome re- 
issues of the works illustrated by Gustave Doré, by a translation of the 
Fables of “ La Fontaine,” with all the striking and numerous woodcuts 
of the great French artist. The book is to be published in monthly 
parts at sevenpence, and the first is accompanied by a large and very 





effective portrait of Doré. Thesize of the volume is the same as that | 
of Edward Gibbon, £6. 10s.; 616. Letter of John Locke, £8; 821. 


of “ Don Quixote” and the illustrated Bible—a handsome quarto, on 
toned paper. Some of the woodcuts are of the full size of the page, 
with no printing at the back; the smaller engravings are worked into 
the text, as head-and-tail pieces. Having so recently as April 13 


noticed the original French edition of Doré’s “ La Fontaine,” and com- | 


mented upon several of the most remarkable designs, we need now 
say little more than that the English edition reproduces those designs 
from the French blocks. The translation of the Fables has been 
executed by Mr. Walter Thornbury. It is in verse, like the original ; 
but we are not sure that the stories would not have read better in 
prose. 

With reference to Mr. Ruskin’s strange statements about Mr. Car- 
lyle and the London ruffians, the following letter from the veteran 
author appears in the Times :—* Sir,—I could still wish, by way of 
marginal note to your friendly article of Monday last (the Times of 
June 3), to add, for my own sake, and for a much valued friend’s, the 
two following little bits of commentary :—Il1st. That I by no means 
join in heavily blaming Mr. Ruskin, and, indeed, do not blame him at 
all, but the contrary, except for the almost inconceivable practical 
blunder of printing my name, and then of carelessly hurling topsy- 
turvy into wild incredibility all he had to report of me—of me, and 
indirectly of the whole vast multitude of harmless neighbours, whom 
I live with here—in London and its suburbs, more than 2,000,000 of 
us, I should think, who all behave by second nature in an obliging, 
peaceable, and perfectly human manner to each other, and are all 
struck with amazement at Mr. Ruskin’s hasty paragraph upon us. 
2nd. That in regard to the populace or canaille of London, to the class 
distinguishable by behaviour as our non-human, ér half-human neigh- 
bours, which class is considerably more extensive and miscellaneous, 
and much more dismal and disgusting than you seem to think, I sub- 
stantially agree with all that Mr. Ruskin has said of it.—I remain, 
sir, your obedient servant, T. CARLYLE.—Chelsea, June 7.” 

The Irish papers record the death of Dr. John Anster, the first 
translator of Goethe’s “Faust” into English, He was born at 
Charleville, and showed a readiness in poetical composition early in 
life. Fragments of his translation of the first part of “ Faust” 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine as long ago as June, 1820—which 
must have been about the time that Shelley also translated some 
ftagments of the same poem. Goethe is said to have been attracted 
by Mr. Anster’s version, and the complete translation of the first part 
appeared in a volume in 1835. The second part did not appear till 
three years ago, when it was noticed in this journal. Dr. Anster also 
wrote original poems, and was a contributor to the Magazines. He was 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in Trinity College, Dublin; and at his 
funeral, which took place on Wednesday morning, the members of the 
Royal Irish Academy, with the council of which he was long connected, 
formed in procession. 

The Rev. J. M. Bellew, one of our best public readers, is announced 
to give readings on the evening of Tuesday next, the 18th inst., at 
St. George’s Hail, Langham-place, Regent-street, for the benefit of a 
London orphanage. Mr. Bellew will read from Shakespeare, Scott, 
Dickens, Lord Macaulay, and Tennyson. He will likewise read a tragic 
poem, called “ The Miser and his Gold,” by 8. H. Bradbury (Quallon). 
There will-be a musical accompaniment by distinguished artists, and 
the proceeds are to be devoted to a charitable purpose. We trust 
that Mr. Bellew’s efforts will meet with a substantial recognition and 
success. 

The New York Nation, referring to the sum recently voted M. de 
Lamartine by the French Legislature, remarks :—“‘ The attacks made 
on M. de Lamartine while the decision in regard tothe pecuniary aid 
to be given to him by the Government was still pending, seem to be 
subsiding, now that the matter is understood to be settled. The 
Government will give, it is stated, 400,000f., not to Lamartine himself, 
but to his creditors; and this sum, joined to the proceeds of the 
greater purtion of his paternal estates, will suffice to clear off his 
debts. The poet’s favourite residence, a small estate of no great 
market value, will be left in his hands during his life, and an annual 
sum of 30,000f. will be paid to him during the same period by the 
State, so as to enable him to live comfortably for the time still left to 
him. This pension will cease on his death, at which period his resi- 
dence, and any other property belonging to him at the time of his 
— will become the property of the State, and be sold for its 

nefit.”’ 

Mr. Raskin, on the evening of Friday, the 7th inst., delivered at the 
Royal Institution a lecture on “The Present State of Modern Art, 


with Reference to the Advisable Arrangements of a National Gallery.” 
During the lecture, a person on one of the back benches interrupted 
Mr. Ruskin several times by making remarks, and was at length 
turned out by the police, 

Mr. J. H. Jesse, it is said, has recently discovered the certificate of 
the baptism of the celebrated Hannah Lightfoot, whose existence is 
questioned by Mr. W. J. Thoms in his book on the George III. scandal, 
published a short time back. 

Another journalistic duel is reported from Paris. It took place 
between M. Floquet, whom the Pays had accused of being an accom- 
plice in the attempted assassination of the Czar, and M. de Latouche, 
one of the writers in that journal. M. Floquet was wounded in the 
hand; whereupon the encounter terminated. The question arises: 
What did M. Floquet gain by his medisoval folly P 

The New York World has coined a new verb—* to burgle.” It is 
derived from the noun “ burglar” or “burglary.” We cannot regard 
it as a happy invention; but no doubt, as the English race on both 
sides of the Atlantic are fond of neologisms, it will be adopted by 
many. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, of Leicester-square, have just concluded 
the sale of a very large and curious collection of autograph letters. 
Amongst the more curious lots were the following :—64. Letter of 
Richard Baxter, £4, 2s. 6d.; 135. Letter of Sir Thomas Browne, 
£6. 28. 6d.; 274-5. Two letters of Daniel Defoe, £13. 15s.; 314. Sig- 
nature of Sir Francis Drake to an official letter, £7 ; 322. Letter of 
Graham of Claverhouse, £6. 15s.; 344. Letter of Erasmus, £9; 412. 
Letter of Garrick respecting Home’s “ Douglas,” £6. 5s.; 419. Letter 


Letter of William Penn, £5. 7s. 6d.; 889. Letter of the heroic Madame 
Roland, £5; 905. Letter of Lady Rachel Russell, £7; 950. Letter of 
Smollett, £6. 10s.; 970. Letter of Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
£8. 5s.; 1,070. Letter of General Wolfe, £5. 5s.; 1,306. Letter of 
Henry IV., £3. 15s.; 1,333. Letter of Louis XVI., £4. 10s.; 1,350, 
Letter of Catherine de Medici, £4; 1,435. Series of correspondence 
addressed to the Earl of Essex while Minister at the Court of Turin, 
1732-36, £25. 10s.; 1,451. Letter of John Locke, £7; 1,466-1,517. 
Letters of Sir Walter Scott, £40. 10s. 6d. 

Another meeting has been held “ in the Mayor’s parlour, Notting- 
ham,” for the purpose of taking steps for the erection of a statue to 
Lord Byron. The committee formed some months ago has been much 
enlarged, and subscriptions are coming in; but as yet the thing has 
rather a hole-and-corner look. 

From Oxford we learn that the prize for an English essay on “ The 
Use of the Classics as an Instrument of Christian Education,” has been 
awarded to the Rev. William Henry Simcox, Fellow of Queen’s, 

The Gaisford Prizes at Oxford, which were founded in 1856 in 
memory of the late Dean Gaisford, for the encouragement of Greek 
composition in verse and prose, have just been awarded as follows: 
—Greek Verse: To Mr. Alexander James Montgomerie Bell, exhibi- 
tioner of Balliol College. Greek Prose: To Mr. William Wallace, 
exhibitioner of Balliol College. 

General Girgey, the Hungarian leader in the war of independence, 
who has often been accused of having treacherously surrendered his 
army to the enemy, has just published at Leipzig a sequel to his 
‘* Memoirs of the Years 1848-9,” under the title of “ Letters without 
an Address.” 

A subscription (says the Pall Mall Gazette) has been set on foot for 
a testimonial to the poet Freiligrath, who, in consequence of the 
closing of the London branch of the Bank of Switzerland, of which he 
was manager, has been deprived of the income on which he has sup- 
ported his family in London for many years. This misfortune has 
induced the friends of the poet to issue an appeal to his countrymen, 
which has been enthusiastically responded to in all parts of Germany. 
A mixed committee of Germans and Englishmen, of which Lord 
Lytton is the honorary president, has also been formed in London 
for the purpose of collecting subscriptions from the English admirers 
of the poet. 

Messrs. Routtepcr & Sons will shortly publish a new volume of 
poems by Mr. Robert Buchanan, entitled “ North Coast Poems.” 

The typographic establishment of the Immaculate Conception at 
Modena has been destroyed by fire, and religious books considered to 
be worth £7,000 were consumed. 

Messrs. Johnson & Sons have just issued the second edition of their 
English official catalogue of the French Exhibition, corrected 
throughout. 

A life of Hawthorne, the American novelist, is announced as in 
preparation in the United States. It is to be written by a Mr. Pike, 
who had been an associate of Hawthorne, from boyhood upwards. 

The election of Professor of Poetry at Oxford, in the room of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose term of office has expired, is appointed 
to take place on the 20th inst. 

Dr. Price, formerly editor of the Eclectic Review, is dead, after a 
long illness. 

Mr. Arthur Rose, better known as “ Mrs. Brown” and “ Arthur 
Sketchley,” is said to contemplate a visit to America next winter, on 
a lecturing tour. 

Messrs. LoncMAN & Co. will issue early in July the third and con- 
cluding volume of Mr. Marshman’s “ History of India,” bringing the 
narrative down to the end of Lord Dalhousie’s administration. 

Messrs. Hurst & Buacketr will publish this month—“ The Cabinet 
Secret,” a novel, by Leigh Spencer, in 3 vols.; “Leslie Tyrrell,” 
a novel, by Georgiana M. Craik, in 2 vols.; and a cheap edition 
of “Alec Forbes of Howglen,” by George MacDonald, forming the 
new volume of Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Library. 

Messrs. RouTLEDGE having purchased the copyrights of several 
modern novels, are about to publish, in volumes at two shillings each, 
“Guy Livingstone,” “Running the Gauntlet,” and “ Kissing the 
Rod.” 

“English Monasticism, its Rise and Influence,” by Mr. O'Dell 
Travers Hill—reprinted from the Dublin University Magazine—is 
about to be published in a volume by Messrs. JACKSON, Watrorp, & 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Andrewes (Bp.), Private Devotions, New edit. 18mo,, 1s. 

Angier (E.), Diane, a Drama, in Verse. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Baedeker (K.), Handbook for Switzerland. New edit. Feap., 5s. 6d. 

Black’s Guide to Norway. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine. Vol. LV. Feap., 6s. 

British Controversialist (The). Vol. XXVII. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Burges (J. T.), Angling: a Practical Guide. Feap., Is. 

Buck (Ruth), The Trials of a Village Artist. New edit. 18mo., ls. 

_— , Jem Morrison, the Fisher-Boy. New edit. 18mo., Is. 

Cooke (M. E.), a Fern Book for Everybody. Feap., 1s. 

Cox (Rev. 8.), The Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 

Dickson (Rev. W. E.), How to make a Steam Engine. Fcap., 2s. 6d. 

Doig (Mrs. C.), Domestic Management. Feap., ls. 6d. 

Fenn (G. M.), Webs in the Way. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Fitzpatrick (W. J.), Ireland before the Union. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Grammar School (The), English Dictionary. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Greenwell (Dora), Poems. Newedit. Feap., 6s. 

Home in South Africa. By a Plain Woman. 18mo., ls. 6d. 

Homilist (The). Vol. IX. 3rd Series. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Irons (W. J.), The Sacred Life of Jesus Christ. 16mo., 1s. 

Ismay (A. J.), The Lifeboat: a Poem. 18mo., 1s. 

Jerrold (W. B.), Paris for the English. 2nd edit. Feap., 2s. 

Joy (The) of Well-doing. 18mo., ls. 

Lonsdale (H_), Worthies of Cumberland. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Lowndes (R.), Admiralty Law of Collision at Sea. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Month (The). Vol. VI, 8vo., 8s. 

Moore (T.), British Ferns and their Allies. New edit. Feap., 1s. 

Our Soldiers and the Victoria Cross. Edited by 8.0. Beeton. 8vo., 5s. 

Parker (J. H.), Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture, 3rd edit. 
Feap., 5s. 

Perkins (J.), Latin and Greek Accidence. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Practical Guide to Switzerland. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

- Paris and Belgium. New edit. Feap., 2s. 

Roberts (Capt.), Never Caught: Personal Adventure. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Sartoris (A.), A Week in a French Country House. §8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Sophocles’ Tragedies. Translated by Rev. E. H. Plumptre. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Spencer (L.), The Cabinet Secret. 3 vols. Or. 8vo., £1. lle. 6d. 

Spurgeon (Rev. C. H.), The Saint and bis Saviour. New edit. Fceap., 3s. 6d. 

Sportascrapiana. By Celebrated Sportsmen. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Taking Tales for Cottage Homes. Edited by W.H. Kingston. Vol.II. Cr, 8vo., 
1s. 6d. 

Trail (W.), The Decalogue of Sinai, Feap., 1s. 6d. ; 

Tuttiell (Rev. L.), Germs of Thought on the Sunday Services, 2nd edit. Feap., 
3s. 6d. 

Ursula’s Girlhood, 18mo., 1s, 6d. 

Valentine (Mrs. R.), The come Book of Pleasure. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Weale’s Rudimentary Series, Allen’s (C. B.) Cottage Building. New edit., 
12mo., ls. 

Young (E.), Night Thoughts. New edit. 18mo.,1s. 6d, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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Advertisements should Le forwarded to the Office, 11, Southampton Street, Strand, 
not later than 5 o’clock on Thursday afternoon, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cy RPE AL PALACE.—THE GRAND FESTIVAL 


' _ BENEFIT CONCERT in aid of the Restoration Fund, under the most dis- 
tinguished patronage, on Wednesday week, June 26th. Guinea Stalls, Half- 
guinea Tickets, and 5s. admissions at the Festival Ticket Office at the Palace, 


and at Exeter Hall. Cheques or post-office orders payable t 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 8.E.. Pre Le ee 











BREMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
in Aid of the Funds of the 


BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
TWENTY-NINTH CELEBRATION. 


On TUESDAY, the 27th, WEDNESDAY, the 28th, THURSDAY, th 
’ and FRIDAY, the 30th August, nau 


Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE oF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE 
His ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL BEAUCHAMP. 
L Vicz-Presipents. 
The NOBILI1Y and GENTRY of the MIDLAND COUNTIES, 


By order, 
WILLIAM R. HUGHES, See, 


kK See CURE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, STROUD 
Rellwey E, near the Brimscombe Station of the Great Western 
Head Master: J 
a Masters. 
}. Sibree bas removed from his previous resid 
which occupies a particularly healthy and Scuuhais ‘ateneuiae om rp 
sheltered. It is eurrounded by extensive and heautiful grounds affording — 
om le, space for recrestion, and con m«ndéi: gc the picturesque s e ves es mos 
olden Valley.” The School-Rocms, Dormitories. Dining He)l : an % sae 
are epacic us, lofty, and well furnished, —_—_- 
Dering the pest sixteen years, s+ ver«) of J. Sibree’s 
matriculat: d with cred 
Law, ud Medicine. 
Terms (which is clude the Course in Clissics. 
Langueges), from £10 to £70 per annum, 


April 30, 1867. 


























OHN SIBREE, M.A., University of London, assisted by com- 


; pupils have, on leaving him 
it, BHO BUIee have graduited wi ‘nours i taser. 
. gladuitea with P- pours in Arts, Scienc: > 








|S att BOTANIC SOCIETY’S GARDENS, REGENTS 
PARK.—WEDNESDAY next, June 19th, EXHIBITION of PLANTS 
FLOWERS, and FRUIT. Tickets to be obtained only at the Gardena, and of 
the Society's Clerk, at Austin’s Ticket Office, St, James's Hall, by vouchers from 
Fellows of the pero: G price 5s., or on the day of the Exhibition, 7s, 6d, each, 
Gates open at 2 o’clock. / 

MILITARY BANDS will play from 2 to 7 o'clock. 








Mathemeties, and the Modern | 


—$$—— 


| ’NIVERSITY of LONDON.—Norice is Heresy GIVEN, 
) that the NEXT HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION for MATRICULA. 
TION in this University will commence on MONDAY, the 24th of June, 1867. In 
addition to the Metropolitan Examination, Provincial Examinations will be held 
at St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; Stonyhurst College; St. Patrick’s College 
Carlow ; Owen’s College, Manchester ; and Queen’s College, Liverpool. . 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to the Registrar 
(Burlington House, London, W.) at least fourteen days before the commencement 
of the Examination. 


Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination are entitled to proceed to 
the Degrees conferred by the University in Arts, Laws, Science, and Medicine, 
This Examination is accepted (1) by the Council of Military Education in lieu of 
the Entrance Examination otherwise imposed on Candidates for admisssion to the 
Royal Millitary College at Sandhurst ; and (2) by the College of Surgeons in lieu 
of the Preliminary Examination otherwise imposed on Candidates for its Fellow- 
ship. It is also among those Examinations of which some one must be passed (1) 
by every Medical Student on commencing his rofessional studies; and (2) b 
every person entering upon Articles of Clerkship to an Attorney,—any suc 
person Matriculating in the First Division being entitled to exemption from one 


year’s service. 
WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
May 3ist, 1867. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





BONUS MEETING, 1867. 


The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 3rd January last, for the declara- 
tion of the E1gutu Bonvs, showed, 


1. As to the progress of the Society. 


That during the quinquennial period which terminated on the 30th June, 1866, 

New Assurances for a total sum of £1,518,181 and yielding £50,497 in 
Annual Premiums, had been effected, of which sums the former exceeded by 
£31,811, and the latter by £2,392, the corresponding items of any previous period ; 
that 

The Income had increased from £195,400 to £215,327 per annum ; and 
that 

The Assurance Fund, after payment of £85;303 on account of Bonus at the 
last Division, had risen from £1,422,191 to £1,619,539. 


2. As to the financial position of the Society. 


That the Assets on the 30th June, 1866, were ... £1,619,539 14 8 
And the Liabilities on the same date ............... 1,343,708 19 2 





Leaving a surplus Of ..........sseesserseseesees £275,830 15 6, 
and that, after setting aside £50,000 as a special reserve fund 


The Available Profit was £225,830. 15s. 6d., of which sum £225,000 was 
recommended for division. 


3. As to the Results of the Division. 


That the portion of this sum of £225,000—viz., five-sixth, or £187,500—which 
fell to the Assured, would yield a : 

Reversionary addition to the Policies of £272,682, averaging 45 
per Cent., or varying, with the different ages, from 32 to 85 per Cent. on the 
premiums paid since the last division ; and that the 

Cash Bonus, which is the exact equivalent of such Reversionary Bonus, would 
average 26 per Cent. of the like premiums. 

The Report explained at length the nature of the Investments and the bases of 
the Calculations, the results of which, as above shown, are eminently favourable. 


The next Division of profits will take place in January, 1872, and Persons 
who effect New Policies before the end of June next will be entitled a 
that Livision to one year’s additional share of Profits over late Assurers. 





Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, the Report above mentioned, and a detailed 
account of the proceedings of the Bonus meeting, can be obtained from any of the 


Society’s Agents; or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13, St. James’s-square, London, 8.W. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD ST REBT, and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
EsTaBLisHED 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid, £3,000,000, 
Fire Ineurences granted on every description of property at home and abroad, at 
moderate rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
A)l policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the duty to 1s, 6d, per 
cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, or stock. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 





NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS, 
Additions for 40 years average nearly 2 per cent. per annum, 


CHARLES M‘CABE, Secretary. 
24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUNDS OF 


ds eee STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
and its ANNUAL REVENUE, now amount to 


ACCUMULATED FUND. ......00.00-00-s0000-0000 1 00s06s ceceeboee soe £3,650,000 © 
ABBUVAL, BBV BB UW 0 scesce.01-00<00-00+40-000se0s0essess acceoseeshes 1a 


The PROFITS of the Company have been divided on seven occasions, since 
1825, vben the Ccmpany was established, eng on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been yiven tothe Assured, 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very full information as to the 
Company's priveiples and practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 

AGENCIES ip every «wn of importerce througbout the kingdom. 

AGED CIES in NDIA and the COLONIES, where Premiums can be received, 


and Claims settled, 
H. JONES W)LLIAMS, General Secretary for England, 
62, Kirg William-street, F.C, 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary, 
¥ est-end cflice, 3, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Edinbur;h : 3, George-street (Head-office). 
Dublin: 66, Upper Sackville Street, 
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